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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


OF 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 


EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 

Hurtcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 

noconnection with any mar or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 

Mr HUTOHINGS acquired by enw at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 

& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 

Trade and Public ore The ge hased include, a gst others, 

the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, OSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 

great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT .... eos ibe ow eos SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FouNDER AND DirEcTOR—HERR SCHUBERTH, 
HE 18ra WINTER SEASON will commence Nov. 15th. 
Full particulars may be obtained of 
244, Regent Street. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT De ment now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
-— a weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PakkK, Royal 

ak, W. 


ICHTER CONCERTS.— Autumn Series. Conductor— 
Herr Hans Ricuter. Director -Herr HERMANN FranKE.—The SECOND 
CONCERT will take place at St JamEs’s HALL, on TUESDAY next, at Eight; 
and the Third and Last on Tuesday, Nov. llth, at Eight. Orchestra of 100 
Performers, Leader—Herr Schiever. Chorus Director—Herr Frantzen. 








H. @. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 











ICHTER CONCERTS.—PROGRAMME of the SECOND 
CONCERT, Turspay Evening next: Vorspiel, Die Meistersinger (Wagner) ; 
Hungarian a No. 4, in D minor and G major (Liszt), first time; 
Introduction and Closing Scene, Tristan und Isolde (Wagner) ; “ Der Ritt der 
Walkiiren,” Die Walkiire (Wagner) ; yay pay Mow F, No. 3 (Brahms). Sofa 
Stalls, 15s.; Stalls, or Balcony Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony (Unreserved), 5s.; and 
Area or Gallery, 2s. 6d., at Austin’s Office, St James’s Hall, and usual Agents. 


TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS. 








N USIC.—The Forty Years’ GOODWILL of a VALUABLE 

TEACHING CONNECTION in a County Town (West of England), con- 
dueted for that time by a well-known Professor and Composer, with Freehold 
Residence, is FOR DISPOSAL by Private Treaty. No Agents. Letter in first 
Pera Ry Messrs Ropert Cocks & Oo., Music Publishers, 5, New Burlington 





LE JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 
ERR SCHUBERTH will play Lz Jeunz’s “ LIEBES- 


LIED ” for Violoncello and Pianoforte, at his Provincial Engagements on 
Nov. 3, 6, 11, 12, 18, 24, 





‘“THADY AND I.” 
Mss NELLIE. PRICE will sing “THADY AND I” at 
Camberwell, Nov. 6th; Lambeth, 8th; and Southwark, 10th._—DuncaNn 
Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 
the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRANCES 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IKISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H. R. Bisop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth 
gilt, 4s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s,, will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 28. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, 1s.6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

— —e OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half- 
price 2s, 6d, 

RISELEY’S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 


NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ArrHur Hi11, 4s.—Answer to ‘In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R, THomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harton, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; HanDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone, ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridle a , 
VING ALL ALONG; Frances RIDLEY HavERGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. Haver@at); F. Abr, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY OHRISTMAS, by Frances RIDLEY HavERGAL. 


DREAM SINGING ” » 
ONE BY ONE 90 pan 
THE PILGRIM'S SONG % os . 3s, Od. 
RESTING on 2» ove - 3s. Od. 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE »» a . 38s, Od. 
MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 
oe. 2 fs eat ee ee ee 
» 2 ONLY FOR THEE ic ae ae ek coe. ee, oe 
» & BREAST THE WAVE ... 4. sco coo cee wee we 18 OD. 
3 & GOLDEN HARPS... ... 22. cco ce tence are I OE 
» 5. PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS ...  .. ss soe awe 8, 6d, 
6. WORTHY THE LAMB... ..  .. coe nee wees, 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


M® HENRY POPE (Bass) will sing “ELIJAH” at 
Association Hall, Manchester, To-night, Nov. Ist. (For Oratorios and 
Concerts address—20, Bishop’s Road, W. 


‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R G. V. McLELLAN will sing Ascuzr’s popular Romance, 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Concert given by the Ohelsea 
Musical Society, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 11th. 


“DON’T TELL ME, LOVE.” : 
“T\ON’'T TELL ME, LOVE ”—P. von Tuaerner’s admired 
Song, words by OLIVER BRAND, sung by Mr BRIDSON with t 
success at Brunswick —is Bee = price 4s., in Two Keys (D and F), by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” (Quartet 


). 
Mss ROSE MOSS, Miss ALICE KEAN, Mr JOHN 
OROSS, and Signor FRASSINI will sing ASCHER’s admired Quartet, 
“ALIOE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Public Hall, Belper, Nov. 1st; 
Temperance Hall, Walsall, 10th; Public Hall, Dudley, 11th; Town Hall, 
Uttoxeter, 12th; Town Hall, Rugeley, 13th ; Borough 1, Stafford, 14th ; and 

















Town Hall, Bilston, 15th, 
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“LOVE-LIGHT.” 
(In A minor and G minor.) 
OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Morrmer Aprz, Words by 
MretaM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 

O SIGH NOT LOVE, Music by J. MortTIMER ADYE, Words by MIRIAM Ross, 
price 4s, (‘‘ May be recommended as a graceful and vocal piece of writing.”— 
Morning Post.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


C. HILLER’S “THREE AGES,” will be sung by 


¢ Mdme EVANS-WARWICKE, Nov. 6th, 29th, and Dec. 2nd. 


“() LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 


Song by I@NACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.~London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON Buitpinas, CHANCERY LANE. 


(joaaert ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 


LAND 
with immediate on, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BrrRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Now Ready. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


4 RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITICISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
NOVELLO, EWER & Oo. 




















London: 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRABI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«'The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual! of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


E 
L Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos.Ourci. Priceés. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERC LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
‘Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Punch, October 21st, 1865, 


DR STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 























MADAME MARIE ROZE’S 


Singing of the New Irish Ballad, 


“I WAS A SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL” 


(‘*THADY AND I”) 
‘* Was piquant, brilliant, and pathetic. An enthusiastic encore rewarded the 
fair singer. The song is extremely pretty, and was accompanied with much 
taste by the composer, Mr Richard Harvey.”—/rish Times. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; and all Musicsellers. 


“THADY AND I.” 


New IrtsH Baap, 


By RICHARD HARVEY, 
Sung by 
MADAME MARIN ROZE 
And rapturously Encored at the 
Carl Rosa Opera Concerts, at Dublin and Cork. 








Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 
I KNOW NOT YET .. «+ price 4/- 


(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
OVERLEAF os ay “ .+ price 4/— 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of yong Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. vs 


(A Violoncello part to ‘' Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘ Pwo violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, beeause they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the LA yey They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while the 
reach of th 





3/- 
3/- 


are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
e most moderate players.”—Morning Post, 
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THE ROSE OF SHARON. 
(From the ‘‘ Musical Times” for October. ) 


Until Mr A. C. Mackenzie’s oratorio has been heard we cannot, 
for reasons of fairness and justice, offer any criticism upon its merits. 
As, however, the publication of the work takes place almost simul- 
taneously with the issue of our present number, we shall be expected 
to convey some information on points of design, scope, and character. 
This we now propose doing. ; 

It was announced some time ago that the compiler of the book of 
words, Mr Joseph Bennett, had adopted the reading of the ‘Son 
of Songs” put forward by the German commentator, Ewald, an 
generally accepted by M. Rénan. It will now be interesting to 
state briefly what that reading is. 

Ewald contends that the poem is dramatic, having a continuous 
plot and distinct characters ; moreover, that it is in five acts corre- 
sponding to as many days. (Let us say, for the sake of accuracy, 
that Rénan is by no means at one with his fellow Hebraist as to the 
excellence of the work in this respect, but their points of variance 
do not greatly concern us here.) The action of the First Day opens 
in Solomon’s Palace, and, in the course of the dialogue, we gather 
the nature of certain connected and preceding events—to wit, that 
King Solomon, while making a progress through the north of his 
realm, has encountered a young maiden, a vineyard keeper of the 
village of Sulam, and, struck with her grace pee beauty, a caused 
her to be conveyed to his palace. The maiden—the Sulamite, as we 
must henceforth call her—loves a young shepherd of Lebanon, and, 
unmoved by the splendours of her new life, remains faithful to 
plighted troth. In the First Day she dwells upon her absent swain ; 
crying for deliverance amid the taunts of the women who surround 
her. Solomon then enters, and addresses her in words inspired by 
sensual love. She, in turn, invokes the absent shepherd—hence- 
forth to be called the Beloved—and, overcome with emotion, faints 
away, declaring that she is ‘‘sick of love.” The Second Day is 
passed with the women much in the same manner as the First, but 
the King does not renew his addresses. In the Third Day Solomon 
makes a supreme effort to subdue the Sulamite’s faithful heart. He 
has resolved to number her among his queens, and a public marriage 
procession takes place, after which the King leaves the Sulamite, 
promising to return and claim his bride. But the maiden more and 
more cherishes the memory of her shepherd, and an access of the 
“love sickness” interrupts the royal designs. In the Fourth Day 


Solomon renews his wooing, but without avail ; the Sulamite again 
lapsing into unconsciousness, after a passionate invocation of her 
Beloved. The Fifth Day sees her restored to her native mountains, 
Solomon having found her unconquerable, and the drama ends with 
the happy re-union of the lovers. 

Such, in merest outline, is the ‘‘Song of Songs,” accorded to 


Ewald, and with this material Mr Bennett elected to deal. He has 
divided the book of the Oratorio into four Parts, cast in dramatic 
form, and having a Prologue and Epilogue wherein is recognized the 
spiritual application of the story. No doubt the large majority of 
commentators decline to recognize in ‘‘Solomon’s Song ” anything 
whatever of a spiritual character, claiming it as purely a love tale ; 
but while the poem remains among the canonical books of Holy 
Scripture, and especially when treated as the subject of an oratorio, 
recognition of its generally accepted meaning could not be avoided, 
even had a disposition to avoid it existed. These are the words 
of the Prologue :— 


We will open our mouth in a parable ; 
We will utter dark sayings of old, 
Which we have heard and known ; 
Which our fathers have told us. 
We will not hide them from our children, 
That the generation to come may know them, 
with Who shall declare them to their children, 
This is a great mystery, but we speak concerning Christ and 
His Church, 
The text of the Epilogue runs as follows :— 
Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this 
prophecy. — 
a things saith the First and the Last, which was dead and is 
alive:— 
To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the Tree of Life, 
which ts in the midst of the Paradise of God. 
He shall be clothed in white raiment, and I will confess his Name 
before My Father and His holy angels. 
We will now sketch the four Parts in order. 
The first opens in the village of Sulam as the people come out of 
their houses for the work of the day, singing, ‘‘ Let us go forth 





into the field,” &. Among them is the Beloved, who pauses under 
the lattice of the Sulamite, and calls upon her to rise and come 
away :— 

For, lo! the winter ‘8 past, 

The rain is over and gone. 
The maiden gladly recognizes her lover’s tones, and when he 
entreats, ‘‘ Let me te thy voice,” she sings a snatch of a vineyard 
song: ‘‘ We will take the foxes, the little foxes that ravage the 
vines.” Presently she joins him in the street, and, with mutual 
invitations, they proceed to the vineyards and nut-gardens, the 
people meanwhile resuming their chorus. The scene now changes 
to the vineyards, and a musical picture of a ‘‘ Spring Morning on 
Lebanon” is presented by the orchestra. Suddenly a woman, 
looking down the road, asks, ‘‘ Who is this that cometh up from 
the valley like a pillar of smoke?” The people at once recognize 
the cortege of the King, and dwell in animated language upon the 
splendour of his equipment. As all crowd towards the royal route, 
shouting ‘“‘God save the King,” the beauty of the Sulamite is 
noticed by Solomon’s princes and nobles, who direct attention to 
her, declaring, as Solomon praises her, that she should be “clothed 
in purple and dwell in the palace of the King.” Hearing this the 
Beloved, taking alarm, entreats the Sulamite to fly with him “from 
the haunts of the leopard,” and both hasten away, but are com- 
manded to return, the people asking in wonder, ‘‘ What do ye see 
in the Sulamite ?” Solomon then showers compliments and promises 
upon the maiden, who clings to her lover, immovable even as a 
village Elder, and all her people enjoin obedience to the royal 
mandate. The Beloved makes another attempt to save her, and she 
exclaims, in words frequently to be repeated, ‘‘My Beloved is 
mine, and I am his;” but the nobles haughtily demand, ‘‘ Would 
ye rebel against the King?” Thereupon the Sulamite is placed in 
a chariot, and the royal progress is resumed, amid fresh cries of 
“God save the King!” So the first Part ends. 

The second Part Rodis in Solomon’s ras: at Jerusalem, with an 
expression of the Sulamite’s trust in God: ‘The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” &c. Some Women of the Court enter, offering salutations, 
and, looking curiously at the sun-burnt stranger, who, having 
frankly told them that she has been a vineyard keeper, fervently 
invokes her Beloved : 

Tell me where thou restest with thy flocks at noon, 
That I be not as one who wanders forgotten. 
The Women half-tauntingly ask : ‘‘ What is thy Beloved more than 
another?” and receive a glowing description of his pecs beauty. 
At this the Women exclaim, ‘‘Art thou so simple?” and advise 
her to go and follow the flocks, if she prefer that life to courtly 
splendours. The First Woman, however, dwells upon the grandeur 
that awaits her whom the King delights to honour. At this juncture 
a Court official enters, inviting all to witness the procession which 
is about to escort the Ark up to the new Temple built by the 
gorgeous King. The scene changes here to an open place before 
the Palace, where are assembled a crowd of citizens waiting for the 
rocession ; the Sulamite and the Women meanwhile looking down 

rom the lattice. After an elaborate chorus for the People : ‘‘ Make 
a joyful noise unto the Lord,” the approach of the procession is 
heard. First pass the Maidens of Jerusalem with timbrels and 
dances, singing, ‘‘We will praise His Name in the dance,” &c. ; 
then come the ‘Eiders of the city, followed by Shepherds and Vine- 
dressers, Soldiers and Priests, after whom is borne the Ark, the 
King himself bringing up the rear. Each section of the pageant 
has an appropriate chorus, and the whole ends with ‘‘God save the 
King.” When all is over, the First Woman significantly reminds 
the Sulamite that equal honour awaits her if she choose. But the 
maiden answers :— its 

My Beloved pastures his flocks among the lilies ; 

Lo! Solomon in all his glory 

Ts not arrayed like one of these. 

My Beloved is mine, and I am his. 


With this the second Part comes to an end. 
(To be continued. ) 








Mr Bancroft has secured for this country the right of refusal of 
Sardou’s Theodora, the play of life and manners in Imperial Con- 
stantinople, for the production of which great preparations are being 
made at the Porte St Martin. If the English version is destined to 
be produced on the stage of the Haymarket, Mrs Bernard Beere will 
collie lay the part of the Empress, which in Paris is to be 
‘* created” by Sarah Bernhardt. The treatment of the story of the 
notorious wife of the Emperor Justinian by Sardou is essentially 
melodramatic. The play, in five acts, is, moreover, constructed 
with a view to scenic display. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 
(Concluded from page 670. ) 

The second, and by far the largest class, those too modest or 
diffident to express, or even form, an opinion in any way opposed to 
that delivered by the great musical authorities, finding it impossible 
to enjoy the ‘‘ Music of the Future,” quickly arrive at the conclusion 
that their own pure natural taste is false, that nature has not 
intended them for musicians, or to enjoy really good music, i.e., the 
‘‘ Music of the Future.” Consequently they seek some more con- 
genial amusement, or strike out some different path in life, to the 
infinite detriment of the musical profession, as above described. 

Thus, then, it appears to me that, while under natural conditions, 
that is to say, were criticism and applause always thoroughly un- 
biassed and judicious, this ‘‘Music of the Future,” though exhibiting 
many glaring faults, might be productive of amusement and instruc- 
tion to both the student and the public, it is, by the opposite course, 
made a source of positive injury and annoyance toboth. Wagner, of 
all men, had most cause for exclaiming ‘‘ Save me from my friends /” 

Let the admirers of that eccentric genius come to us, the public 
and the profession, and say, ‘‘ Here is a new composer, named 
Wagner, possessing undoubted constructive talent, and writing in a 
style completely new, (and we are all greatly in need of novelty in 
music ;) hear him, in moderation, and judge.” Then let them give 
us a programme modestly, abstemiously, adorned with Wagnerian 
gems, or present us with an occasional Wagnerian Opera, while they 
restrain the exuberance of their criticism and applause, and we should 
not merely have no cause for complaint or dispute, but should find 
much to excite our pleasure and admiration; and even embryo 
composers, having their judgment unfettered, might then learn 
something from an investigation of the ‘‘ Music of the Future.” 

One of the chief excuses offered for this feverishly eager acceptance 
of the works of the modern German school is that the works of all 
the old composers, such as Mozart, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Beethoven, 
&e., are used-up, completely played out, that we are weary of them. 
As I before observed, to the young and middle-aged musician the 
most hackneyed work of any of these composers affords delight 
unsurpassable ; and it is for the young and healthy-minded we should 
cater, not for the aged and blasé, unless we can do so without injury 
to the former : but ave these old and satiated cognoscenti thoroughly 


exhausted the enormous stores provided for them by these composers 


of the Past? Setting aside the almost inexhaustible treasures left 
us by dear old ‘‘ papa” Haydn, though it is hard indeed to ignore, 
even temporarily, such lovely and ever fresh works as his ‘‘ old” 
symphonies, letters Q, R, T, V, No. 14, in E minor, &c., but leavin, 
these real gems out of consideration, let me ask if these used-up ol 
‘*savants” have quite drained to the dregs the cups of delight 
rovided for them by the brothers Romberg, Ries, Kalliwoda, &c.? 
ay, I think they might even discover something savoury and yet 
untasted amongst the old pots and kettles in the kitchens of Mozart, 
(some lovely ‘‘ old” symphonies I remember) Spohr, (I call to mind 
a charming symphony in E flat, performed about once in ten years) 
Gluck, Hummel, Winter, Paer, &c. Certain am I that to the large 
majority of the admirers, real and pretended, of the ‘‘ Music of the 
“oH ” these delicious works to which I allude are ‘‘as a sealed 
ook,” 

Nay, I am willing to bet my head against a penny-piece that 
amongst that large and highly musically cheated. audience which 
assembles each Saturday during the season at the Crystal Palace the 
most careful search would fail to discover half-a-dozen persons at all 
acquainted with the works above referred to ; nor would the number 
be greatly augmented were the members of the orchestra included 
in the investigation. Why, then, need we wander to “fresh fields 
and pastures new”? For I will match any of the compositions 
alluded to above against any equally lengthy musical work of the 
Future without the slightest fear for the result of the comparison ; 
for, as I before remarked, music should be a production of the heart, 
assisted by the brain—not brain-work that is almost heartless. That 
these compositions may not exhibit as much brain-work as do those 
of the Modern German school I am quite ready to admit, but as 
pure, natural music emanating from the heart and appealing to the 
heart (which appears to me to be the true province of this divine 
a. I will back it against the entire catalogue of the Music of the 

uture. 

Ere I bring this unintentionally long letter to a conclusion allow 
me to say a few more words on the subject of “realism,” which is, 
we are informed, Wagner’s specialty. I think we may safely pre- 
sume that no composer of the Past ever excited in Wagner a greater 
amount of contempt, as regards realism, than did Donizetti ; yet I 
think that were we to compare the realism and exciting interest so 
— in the opening chorus of Lucrezia Borgia, including 

sini’s dramatic narrative, interrupted by the exclamations of the 





excited nobles, or in the exciting and ic trio in the Borgian 
palace, with almost any mi situation Wagner has presented us 
with, we should be compelled to award the palm for realism to the 
composer of the Past. For is the entrance of Lohengrin realistic? 
or the meeting of Senta with her mysterious lover? In the first case, 
the mystical Knight of the Swan stands for quite ten minutes singing 
a most deliberate and monotonous semi-recitative, in the midst of an 
enormous multitude excited by the most varied and tumultuous 
sions imaginable, but who remain as calm and ive during the 
infliction as though they were listening to a charity sermon ; while 
in the other case the two devoted ones stand for a somewhat similar 
period staring at each other in a manner highly inconsistent with 
their relative characters and with the situation assigned them by 
the author. I have always regarded the Dutchman as by no means 
a polished gentleman, judging him by his conduct in this instance— 
and, you know, first impressions are the most enduring. 
I could, did I give myself time to reflect, point out many more 
laring evidences of a lack of realism in the compositions of Wagner, 
but these, which have just occurred to me, will well answer my 
present purpose, which is to show that that realism is most 
conspicuous by its absence. And, as it is this supposed characteristic 
that his over-jealous admirers flaunt so triumphantly in our faces, I 
cannot but regard him as a greatly over-rated man, and the school of 
music of which he is the universally acknowledged chief exponent as 
most unsatisfactory and misleading. And, whatever the future may 
produce in the way of heart-inspired music, I think I shall be safe in 
prophesying that the glorious works of the composers of the Past 
will live, and afford unbounded delight to many a generation of 
young musicians, long after the so-called Music of the Future, and 
even the names of its composers, shall have been lost in the mists of 
time.—Apologising for the extreme length of this communication, 
I remain, dear sir, Your’s truly, Tuomas REYNOLDs. 
P.S.—Should I be so fortunate as to attract to this letter the 
attention of the editors of those American newspapers which have 
honoured me by republishing my two previous letters, I shall be 
much obliged to those gentlemen if they will kindly forward to me 
(either at ‘‘6, Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill, London,” or at the 
office of the Musical World,) copies of those journals wherein my 
letters are to be found ; when I will, in return, send them my little 
“Encore” pamphlet (reprinted, some years since in these columns, 
and in the analytical programme of the Monday Popular Concerts ;) 
to which, treating, as it does, of a question to which there is but one 
side (if that be not an Hibernianism,) though a side but very 
seldom regarded, while it is one of almost equal importance, to the 
public and the profession, to that on which I am here writing, they 
will, I am convinced, be delighted to give publicity. 


—— 


GUSTAV REICHARDT. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 18th October, Gustav 
Reichardt, the composer, died in Berlin, in the 87th year of his 
age. He was born on the 13th November, 1797, at Schmarsow, 
near Demmin (Anterior Pommerania). He came of a clerical 
family, in which science and art, especially music, were so zealously 
cultivated that a regular little domestic orchestra was formed in 
his father’s house. When only in his ninth year, he was able to 
appear at concerts as a violinist and pianist. At the close of 1811 
he left Neu-Strelitz and went to Greifswald, where he first entered 
the Gymnasium, and then, with a view to studying theology, the 
University. In Berlin, however, whither he removed in 1818, for 
the purpose of continuing his studies, his love for music triumphed 
over theology. He was soon highly esteemed both asa singer and 
a composer, Always a welcome visitor at the Court of Fredrich 
Wilhelm ITI, and in the most aristocratic circles of the Prussian 
capital, he enjoyed the advantage of knowing personally all the 
leading men of his time, and of being with some of them on 
intimate terms. The Berlin Singakademie was the favourite 
sphere of his efforts, and Zelter had good grounds for designating 
him as the man most worthy to succeed him. Reichardt’s setting 
of E. M. Arndt’s “ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ? ” obtained, 
as is well known, the most extensive circulation. Another of his 
most happy inspirations in the shape of a song is “ Das Bild der 
Rose.” These two musical creations will alone suffice to cause his 
name to be for ever remembered by the German people.—Neue 
Berliner Musikzeitung. 








The band of the New Club, to whose performances the public have 
not hitherto been admitted, give a series of concerts during the 
autumn at the Steinway Hall. 
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MUSICAL PITCH. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Times,” ) 

S1r,—Those persons who are interested in the advance of the 
musical art will be glad to learn that there is at length some prospect 
of a universal standard of pitch — adopted. That English 
musicians should have quietly submitted for so long a time to a 
chaotic and exasperating variety of pitch speaks well for their long- 
suffering and their patience. It has, however, inflicted great injury 
on art, it has delayed the advance of musical education, and re- 
stricted the use of the orchestra. 

As an instance of the inconvenience caused by variety of pitch, in 
May last, the Salisbury Diocesan Choral Association held a festival 
in Salisbury Cathedral. The singers were 3,000 in number, and a 
military band was engaged to assist the organ in the accompani- 
ments. The music selected for the festival included a selection from 
The Messiah, which was effectively scored for full band and organ, 
but the organ was at Society of Arts pitch, and the band at Phil- 
harmonic, and on trying the reeds at the former pitch it was found 
that some of them could not reach it, and of the others the registers 
were all uneven ; not a scale was true. The reeds had, therefore, to 
be discarded, and the acompaniment re-scored for brass and organ, 
but in crooking down the brass it was found that the scales of 
the basses at least were untrue. 

I understand a similar thing occurred at a military festival in St 
Paul's Cathedral, the services for which were specially written for 
band and organ, but from the same cause the organ part had to be 
omitted. the evil were confined to the employment of reed and 
brass band and organ together it would be a matter of little import- 
ance, for such a combination, effective though it be, can only be 
used with a very large body of singers ; but the existing differences 
of pitch prevent the employment of an orchestral band with the 
organ in our cathedrals and churches, and hinders the employment 
of the orchestra in our secular musical societies. 

If the trade were aware to what extent they are the losers by the 
present state of things, they would agree among themselves to 
remedy it, to say nothing of the wide use which, if the pitch were 
lowered, would be made of the orchestra in our cathedrals and 
churches, of which Professor Monk, at the Church Congress in 1881, 
said, ‘‘ Churches of large area and great height are so peculiarly 
favourable to the effects of the orchestra that, as an encouragement 
of — thought and feeling in church, there is pears no 
musical agency within our control at all comparable to it.” td the 

itch were lowered how extended would be the sale of orchestral 
instruments in the country. As soon as the young men in our 
country towns and villages find they can bring their clarinets and 
wind instruments to the school harmonium and be certain that the 
pitch will accord, so that the harmonies which the instruments do 
not supply can be filled up, we shall be able to persuade them to 
take up the practice of orchestral instruments, and afford themselves 
much innocent pleasure through the long winter evenings, and 
delight to their friends at the village concerts; but until this is 
possible, it can scarcely be wondered at that uneducated ears should 
prefer the barbarous and music-murdering harmonies of the German 
concertina to the naked melody of a reed or brass instrument. 

Probably no law would be n in England, as in Germany, 
to effect the change. The real delinquents are the musical advisers 
to the War Office and the makers of military band instruments. 4f 
the War Office will lower the pitch for military bands, the pitch of 
most country orchestras, which are greatly dependent on the reeds 
of military bands, will be lowered instantly, and the organs, pianos, 
and harmoniums would follow. Variety of pitch has arisen from the 
fact that the voices are not able without much strain to sing at 
Philharmonic pitch ; and the makers of instruments used in vocal 
accompaniment, having no recognized lower standard, adopt the 
pitch which | appears most suitable to themselves. If a lower 
standard suited to vocal accompaniment were established, the 
makers of these instruments would find it to their interest to adopt it. 

W. Mies Barngs, 
Diocesan Secretary, Salisbury Diocesan Choral Association. 


The following letter has been addressed to the Editor of The 
Times by Messrs Boosey & Co. relative to the controversy with 
regard to Musical Pitch : 

Str,—Mr Barnes in his letter which you published on October the 
2Ist, complains of the high pitch of our military bands, and says, 

The real delinquents are the musical advisers to the War Office 
and the makers of military band instruments.” 

As military band instrument makers we beg to disclaim all 
responsibility in the matter. eon | the pitch of a military band 
depended upon the caprice of the band master, but about 25 years 
ago the War Office authorities fixed upon the Philharmonic as the 





uniform pitch for all military bands, since which date we and all 
other English manufacturers have made our instruments to that 
itch. This was a step in the right direction, but whether it is too 
igh or not is no affair of ours ; all we have to do is to make instru- 
ments to the pitch required by our customers, To alter the standard 
pitch of military bands would be a much more serious matter than 
your readers would suppose. Our military bands are scattered all 
over the world. We will suppose a lower pitch ordered and all 
instruments from a given date manufactured to this pitch. Until 
the instruments in use were worn out we should have nothing but 
discord in our military bands. Brass instruments can be slightly 
lowered, but not so wood instruments, without throwing them out of 
tune. Your obedient servants, Booszy & Co. 
London. 


—— Qanmme 


HAMLET. 

The re-opening of the old question of Hamlet’s age, apropos of 
the splendid revival at the Princess’s Theatre, has brought upon 
us an amount of correspondence with which it is impossible to deal 
satisfactorily within reasonable limits. Mr Edmund Routledge 
has sent us another very long letter in which, though he does not 
repeat his strange error regarding an alleged play of Hamlet by 
Saxo Grammaticus, dealing with the earlier parts of the thirteenth 
century, he asks us to “ banish altogether ” the first quarto edition 
on the ground, as he gravely puts it, that ‘‘ Mr Collier has stated 
it was put forth by some nameless and unscrupulous printer from 
an imperfect manuscript of a play surreptitiously obtained, and 
that but few copies were sold, as its worthlessness was soon 
discovered.” That acritic of Shakspere’s text in these days should 
think it necessary to subpcena the ghost of Mr Collier to depose 
to these notorious circumstances and very reasonable inferences 
is a curious fact, which we commend to the attention of the New 
Shakspere Society. One enthusiastic correspondent speaks of 
“the Heminge and Condell folio” as “ a publication of sacred and 
indisputable authority,” and others appear to be under a like 
grievously erroneous impression. Generally, our Hamlet corre- 
spondents resolve themselves into two classes—those who are 
content with the gravedigger’s allusions, and those who prefer to 
look at the whole play. The former, with scarcely an exception, 
treat Mr Wilson Barrett as an audacious innovator, and are 
evidently unaware of the fact that many commentators, from Sir 
William Blackstone down to Professor Minto and Mr Marshall, 
have practically given up the gravedigger’s figures. 

Mr Furnival has propounded the extraordinary theory that the 
poet, when he began the play, conceived his hero to be “a very 
young man,” but that by the time he had reached the churchyard 
scene he determined to make him thirty. The indications, direct 
and indirect, of Hamlet’s youth, however, are very numerous, and 
are scattered all over the text. They are found even in the 
churchyard scene, where we learn that Hamlet was born on the 
memorable day when his father overthrew—that is, as we know, 
slew Fortinbras, whence it is clear that “ young” Fortinbras, the 
“ delicate and tender ” prince, if he were not a posthumous child, 
must have been older than Hamlet. As one correspondent 
absurdly asserts that when Shakspere speaks of a “youth” he 
habitually means a “ fully-developed man,” it is well to note that 
Hamlet is distinctly described by Laertes as one whose body, as 
well as mind, has not attained to full growth; just as in the old 
story, on which the play is founded, he is expressly stated to be 
not yet arrived at man’s estate. As a correspondent (Mr Wilfred 
Hargrave, of Sheffield) justly observes, the evidences of Hamlet’s 
youthfulness in the received text enormously outweigh the grave- 
digger’s allusions. Under these circumstances the circumstance 
that in the earliest known edition the gravedigger says that 
Yorick’s skull has been in the earth not twenty-three but a 
“ dozen” years, is surely deserving of attention, even though that 
edition is the defective and surreptitious quarto which Mr 
Routledge, fortified by Mr Payne Collier's description of it, would 
have us “ banish.”—M. T. (D. N.) 








At a sale of musical copyrights, which took place at Messrs 
Puttick & Simpson’s Auction Rooms, on Wedresday, 21st ult., 
“T am waiting,” the popular tenor song by Mr Frederick Birch, of 
Clapton, was purchased (subject to a royalty to the composer) by 
Mr Ashdown for the sum of £152. 
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A LETTER ON HECTOR BERLIOZ BY RICHARD 
WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 678, ) 
II 


I said that the French tendency predominated even in Berlioz. 
Of a truth, had such not been the case, and had it been possible 
for him to escape the influence of this tendency, we might, 
perhaps, be able to support in him, as in others, what, in good 
German, we call a worthy disciple of Beethoven. But the 
tendency in question prevents him from assimilating more 
thoroughly the Beethovenian genius.—It is the tendency to strive 
after external effect, to seek success among the most divergent 
categories of the public. While in the midst of social life, a 
German, to sound within himself the true spring whence his 
productive faculty is nourished, prefers isolating himself and 
collecting his thoughts, we see a Frenchman, on the contrary, 
aspiring to find the principle of productive activity in the extreme 
classes of society. A Frenchman thinks, above all, of one thing : 
to divert and amuse; even when striving to perfect his art by 
ennobling and idealizing the amusement, he never loses sight of 
his immediate object, namely: to invest that art with a power of 
pleasing and captivating the greatest possible number of auditors. 
Thus, the effect, the impression of the moment, is, and always will 
be, a Frenchman’s principal object; if he is altogether destitute 
of intuitive sentiment, it is sufficient for him simply to have 
attained this object, . . . but even his being gifted with real 
creative power does not prevent him from employing effect ; only 
it is then nothing more than the first and most important means 
for rendering his inmost thought intelligible to all. 

How painfully must an artistic soul like Berlioz’s be dragged in 
different directions! . . Onone side, such a man is impelled 
by a vivid intuitive force to draw from the deepest and most 
mysterious spring of the ideal world; on the other, through the 
exigencies and particular character of his fellow-countrymen, of 
whom he is one, and whose proclivities he shares (as well as, also, 
through his own natural impulsion), he feels bound to express his 
thoughts only in the most superficial elements of his creation ! 

he feels he has something extraordinary, something 
infinite, to convey ; he feels that the language of Auber is very 
far from being sufficient for this end; he feels that he must, 
nevertheless, invent some equivalent to gain, @ priori, and at 
once, the favour of his public; and it is thus he comes to employ 
the striking musical language of the modern style, with its profane 
entanglements, which serves him to amaze and enlist in his 
interest the cockneys, while repelling those who would easily have 
been able to comprehend his inmost intentions, but disdain to 
penetrate them under such an envelope. 


Il. 

Another regrettable fact is that Berlioz seems pleased with his 
isolation, and obstinately bent on remaining in it. He has no 
friend whom he considers worthy to give him advice, or whom he 
permits to point out to him any defect of form in his works. 
With reference to this subject, when I heard his Symphony, Roméo 
et Juliette, I felt the deepest regret. Such a number of faults 
against good taste and proper artistic economy are heaped up in 
it, side by side with the most genial instances of inspiration, that 
I could not refrain from this wish, namely: that, before the work 
was performed, Berlioz had submitted it to such a man as Cheru- 
bini; the latter, without doing aught in the slightest degree 
prejudicial to its originality, would have freed it from a large num- 
ber of imperfections which disfigure it. But Berlioz is so exceed- 
ingly sensitive that even his most intimate friend would not 
venture to propose such a thing ; on the other hand, he so strikes 
his hearers, that they see in him an artistic phenomenon who can 
be compared with nothing in existence, and to whom no measure 
can be applied; this is why Berlioz will always be incomplete; 
this is why he will, perhaps, really shine only as a passing and 
strange exception. This isa great pity! If he could but possess 
himself of the large number of excellent elements which have 
arisen out of the last and brilliant period of modern French 
music, renouncing the isolation at which he has arrived and by 
which he profits with such vain pride, he could attach himself 
to some grand figure in past or present music, and make it his 
fu'crum; then he would inevitably have the assurance necessary 
for exerting cn the future of music in France, so powerful an in- 
fluence as always to prererve his memory from oblivion. 








But Berlioz does not possess only creative power and originality 
of invention ; there shines in him a virtue, usually as rare among 
the composers of his country as the vice of coquetry is among us 
Germans. It consists in not writing for money, and anyone 
acquainted with Paris, anyone acquainted with the mode of life 
and the custom of Parisian composers, will consider it perfectly 
natural to render homage, even in that very city, to such a virtue. 
Berlioz is an intense enemy of everything commonplace, trashy, 
and trivial, . . . he has threatened to murder the first street- 
organ-grinder who plays one of his melodies. Terrible as is this 
oath, I do not feel the slightest anxiety for the life of any one of 
these street virtuosos; nay, I am convinced that nobody entertains 
a more thorough contempt for Berlioz’s music than do the 
members of that vast musical corporation. Yet there is a talent 
which, it cannot be denied, belongs to Berlioz, and this is, neither 
more nor less, his power of supplying completely popular com- 
positions, using the word “ popular ” in its most ideal sense. 

On hearing the Symphony he wrote for the removal of the 
remains of the victims of July, I felt keenly convinced that the first 
urchin in a blue blouse and a red cap whom you came across, must 
comprehend it thoroughly ; this kind of comprehension, however, 
must be designated by me “ national” rather than “ popular,” for 
it is certain that there is a good distance to be traversed between 
Le Postillon de Longjumeau and the “Symphonie de Juillet.” I 
am really not disinclined to award this composition the palm over 
Berlioz’s other works ; it is noble and grand from the 
first note to the last; sublime, patriotic enthusiasm, 
rising from a tone of lamentation to the highest summits of 
apotheosis, preserves it from all unhealthy exaltation. 

I acknowledge, moreover, in Berlioz the merit of employing, in 
a perfectly noble manner, a musical reed band, the only one at his 
disposal under the circumstances. I must, therefore, retract as 
far, at least, as regards the “Symphonie de Juillet,” what I said 
above concerning the future of Berlioz’s works. . . . I must 
joyfully express my conviction that this Symphony will last and 
exalt men’s courage as long as there exists a nation bearing the 
name of France. 

o-—_— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The second concert of the present series was attractive, and the 
room was fairly well filled. The programme began with the 
Overture to Die Zauberfléte, followed by Beethoven’s pianoforte 
concerto in E flat. The pianist, Mdlle Clotilde Kleeberg, though 
en in years and — her first appearance at Sydenham, proved 

erself to be no novice in her profession, To attempt to judge an 
artist after a first hearing is an absurdity obvious to general intelli- 
gence. Hence I confine myself to noting a few impressions. Mdlle 
Kleeberg possesses both force and precision ; this was evident in her 
playing of certain octave passages in the first movement, where she 
moreover admirably indicated the diminuendo, thereby showing her- 
self a mistress of gradation of tone. Mdlle Kleeberg’s nimble fingers 
are sometimes inclined to ran away—a tendency not uncommon with 
players of mettle, but it mars catelliotelanee so necessary to the inter- 

retation of works like the great concerto of Beethoven. Later on, the 
air pianist gave as “solos” one of Chopin’s Studies, one of Mendels- 
sobn’s Songs without Words, and a Gigue by Handel. Then the 
audience asked for an ‘‘ encore,” and got it in the shape of Joachim 
Raff's Fileuse. Excerpts from The Rose of Sharon, the novelty of 
the programme, were, of course, unfamiliar. Meanwhile, London 
musicians will impatiently await the forthcoming production of Mr 
Mackenzie’s wooderfally successful oratorio at Exeter Hall. One of 
the excerpts, “Rise up, my love,” was sung by Mr Edward Lloyd, 
who was loudly and deservedly recalled. Mr Lloyd was no less 
successful in Schubert’s romantic ‘‘ Serenade” and Mendelssohn's 
popular song, ‘‘ The Garland.” The programme ended with Schubert’s 
magnificent Symphony in C major. Loud and prolonged applause 
testified to a thoroughly appreciative spirit on the part of the 
listeners. Mr Manns was as prominent as usual in his direction of 
this work, one of his special favourites. BaRBAROSSA. 








The second Saturday afternoon concert of the twenty-ninth series 
took place last week, when the selection included three extracts 
from Mr A. C. Mackenzie’s new oratorio, The Rose of Sharon, the 
work that was produced with such marked success at the Norwich 
Festival on the 16th Oct. The pieces given last Saturday were the 
beautiful tenor solo, for the beloved, ‘‘ Rise up, my love ” (supposed 
to be sung beneath the lattice of the Sulamite in the first of the 
oratorio), and two orchestral movements—the Intermezzo, illustrative 
of a ‘‘ Spring morning on Lebanon,” and the prelude (to the third 
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rt of the oratorio) entitled ‘‘ Sleep,” associated with the dream of 
the Sulamite. The swave melodiousness of the vocal piece was 
charmingly rendered—as at Norwich—by Mr E. Lloyd, to whose 
fine voice and finished style it is exactly suited. The delicate and 
varied instrumental effects and the tranquil suggestiveness of the 
orchestral pieces were excellently realised by the band under Mr 
Manns’ direction. Mr Mackenzie’s oratorio is to be given in its 
entirety—for the first time in London—by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on Nov. 7th. : 

Saturday’s concert included a most artistic performance of 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, by Mdlle Clotilde 
Kleeberg, whose reading of which manifested throughout a thorough 
appreciation of the work, her execution in its mechanical details 
giving proof of a highly-cultivated technical art. Mdlle Kleeber 
possesses a brilliant and elastic touch, with a command of al 
gradations of power and delicacy; her rythmical phrasing being 
clear and distinct, while free from exaggerated emphasis.—H. J. L. 


——- UOC" 
VIENNA. 


( Correspondence. ) 

The 100th performance of Don Juan will shortly be given at the 
Imperial Operahouse, which opened with it on the 25th May, 1869. 
The work, originally entitled J/ Dissoluto punito, ossia il Don 
Giovanni, has been performed altogether 469 times at the different 
theatres of this capital. Up to 1867, it was always given in Italian, 
but was then represented with a German libretto at the Imperial 
Operahouse, where it has since been played 99 times. When it was 
first produced at the old Operahouse, on the 7th May, 1788, the 
composer figured in the bills as ‘‘ Wolfgang Mozzart.’—In con- 
sequence of the efficient manner in which he has for nearly nine 
years discharged the duties of director of the Imperial Operahouse, 
Jahn has had his salary raised to 15,000 florins a po In conformity 
with a wish expressed in high quarters, he will in future himself 
conduct two novelties every season, and, also, the cyclus of Meyer- 
beer performances announced for the early part of next year.— 
Johann Strauss’s fortieth professional anniver as composer and 
conductor was celebrated with all due honour. ly in the morning 
a deputation from the Theater an der Wien came to congratulate 
him, and was followed soon afterwards by one from his own 
Orchestra. At ten o'clock, a.m., the Burgomaster, Dr Uhl, made 
his appearance and presented him with the honorary freedom of the 
City of Vienna. Deputations were sent, also, from the Concordia 
Literary Association and the Men’s Choral Association, while the 
Society of the Friends of Music forwarded an address. Innumerable 
telegrams, congratulations, and presents of flowers from all parts of 
Austria, Hungary, Germany, and various foreign countries, kept 
arriving throughout the day. 

a Qaee 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

MEININGEN.—Overtures to four of Shakspere’s plays: Romeo and 
Juliet, Othello, Macbeth, and The Tempest, have been found among 
the MSS. left by Joachim Raff. His widow has entrusted them 
— Orchestra, by whom they will be first publicly per- 

ormed., 

MAYENCE.—-The dispute, which, at one time, threatened to have 
to be decided in a court of law, between Wagner’s heirs and the 
well-known publishing house of Schott’s Sons of this town, as to the 
right of performing Parsifal, has been amicably settled. Wagner’s 
heirs have been compelled to recognize the unconditional right 
possessed by the firm, in virtue of an agreement with the composer, 
to represent Parsifal in a complete form ; the firm, however, in the 
interest of the Bayreuth performances, have renounced this right, 
but reserve the power of publishing an abridgment of the work for 
concerts, 

Srvrr¢art.—Baron Gerhard Leutrum von Eringen is appointed 
to succeed von Gunzert as Intendant of the Theatre Royal. He is 
the author of two historical dramas: Prinz Huyen, and Kaiser 
Joseph IT, 

MAaNHEIM.—Previously to the burial, the coffin containing the 
body of Jean Becker was placed for some time in the music-hall of 
the Villa Becker. Innumerable floral tributes of all kinds, from the 
town itself and elsewhere, were laid upon it. On the day of the 
funeral, after some impressive choral singing, the Rev. Herr Faiding 
delivered a profoundly moving address, and the body was then con- 
veyed to the cemetery. 

Wirspapen.—Dr August Reismann, the celebrated musical critic, 
Writes about the revival of the Meistersinger of Wagner—‘ Your 
esire for a few notes on the performance of the Afeistersinger I will 


A) 


fulfil with pleasure, first thanking the Kapellmeister, Carl Reiss, (as 
was written on the wreath of laurels presented to him) for his great 
energy in producing the opera. As in last century, certain Neapo- 
litan airs were composed to show off certain vocalists, so was the 
Meistersinger written to exhibit the skill of a Kapellmeisterproben 
orchestra ; hardly in any other opera can the conductor command 
such effects ; from the first to the last bar the orchestra discourses 
most eloquently, and to the purpose, but never overpowers the voices 
of the singers. That all this has been thought over and brought out 
is the work of Carl Reiss, who commands amongst the present 
conductors of Germany a prominent place. I never heard at Vienna, 
Leipsic, or Munich, a better performance.” 

Lerpsic.—The programme of the second Gewandhaus Concert was 
as follows: Part I. —Hebrides Overture (Mendelssohn) ; Cavatina from 
Ll Barbiere (Rossini) ; Concerto for the Harp, MS. (Carl Reinecke) ; 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale (Robert Schumann). Part I1.— 
Adagio and Allegretto from Prometheus (Beethoven) ; Songs with 
piano accompaniment: ‘‘Bliihendes Thal’’ (Carl Reinecke), ‘‘ Havan- 
aise” (Pauline Viardot Garcia); and Symphony, No. 2, in B flat 
major (Schumann). The vocalist was Miss Frida Schletterer, from 
Augsburg, a pupil of Mdme Viardot Garcia’s. Carl Reinecke’s 
Harp Concerto was favourably received, the solo part being well 
rendered by Schfieker, member of the orchestra, and formerly pupil 
of the Conservatory of Music, Vienna. 

VALEGGIO.—On the 19th ult., a stone tablet affixed to the house 
in which the composer, Jacopo Foroni, first saw the light, was 
solemnly unveiled in presence of Pedrotti, Sala, Aldighieri, and 
other artistic notabilities. Foroni was only 32 when he died, in 1858, 
of cholera, at Stockholm, where he officiated as conductor of the 
Italian opera company and produced his second opera, Cristina di 
Svezia, his third, J Gladiatori, being brought out at the Teatro della 
Canobbiana, Milan, in 1852. 

Moscow.—The German Theatre, at No. 364 in the Solodownikoff 
Passage, with the shops forming part of it, was burnt down on the 
19th October. No lives were sacrificed, but the pecuniary loss is 
estimated at 10 million roubles. 

Buenos Ayres.—The wife of the President presented Sefiorita 
Teodorini with a magnificent set of diamonds. Tamagno, also, 
received a splendid pin. 

Brertin—Herr Franz RumMEL.—This accomplished pianist has 
achieved an enviable position in Berlin. Public and press esteem 
him highly. Speaking of his playing at the first Symphonie-Soirée 

iven this season by the Royal Orchestra, the Neue Berliner 

usikzeitung says: ‘‘ Herr Franz Rummel followed as soloist with 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, and we sincerely com- 
pliment him .and the Orchestra on the manner in which it was 
rendered. We never before heard him play with such utter 
forgetfulness of the virtuoso and such absorption in the spirit of the 
composition. He succeeded as admirably in interpreting the fanciful 
nature of the first movement as in doing full justice to the dreamily 
tical tone of the second and the jovial spirit, full of the merriest 
umour, of the third. The Orchestra, too, fulfilled its symphonic 
task excellently. . His success was most significant, and 
Herr Rummel was called on with marks of the warmest approbation.” 
Referring to the same occasion, the Bdrsen-Courier remarks : “‘ Herr 
Franz Rummel, who took the solo part in Schumann’s A minor 
Concerto above mentioned, though long known and appreciated as 
an eminent pianist, has, for some time past, perhaps within the last 
year, gained extraordinarily in artistic mellowness, especially as 
regards calm clearness and inward warmth. His playing yesterday 
was most meritorious. He succeeded in rendering perfectly clear to 
his auditors all the ar prea of A. pe neeeleee een 
exhausting equally form and purport, and presenting the latter wi 
the quads wade of light and shade as well as with vivid feeling. 
The purely technical part of his playing, moreover, was faultless, so 
that the hearty gapeohetion with which his efforts met, was 
altogether legitimately earned.” 








Tux season of the Berlin Wagner Association was inaugurated 
on the 18th ult. 

Sr PererspurGH.—Advantage was taken of the 100th per- 
formance of Anton Rubinstein’s opera, The Demon, to get up a 
grand demonstration in his honour. He himself conducted. The 
theatre was crammed. The Emperor and Empress came expressly 
from Peterhof in honour of the occasion. Rubinstein, called on 
time after time, was presented with, among other things, a silver 
laurel wreath and an address by the members of the company at 
the Russian Operahouse. The Emperor took an active part in 
the applause, and sent for Rubinstein to the Imperial box, con- 





versing with him, as did also the Empress, for some time, 
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THE THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, NOVEMBER 3, 1884, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 

Part I.—Quartet, in E flat, No. 4, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Mozart)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Air, 
“*My heart ever faithful” (Bach)—Miss Carlotta Elliot—violoncello obdligato, 
Siguor Piatti; Sonata, in D major, Op. 10, No. 3, for pianoforte alone (Beet- 
hoven)—Herr Barth. 

Part II.—Sonata, in D major, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment, 
(Corelli)——Mdme Norman-Néruda ; Songs, ‘‘ Sehnsucht” (Kjerulf), and ‘“ Au 
Printemps” (Gounod)—Miss Carletta Elliot; Trio, in E minor, Op. 119, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Spohr)—Herr Barth, Mdme Norman- 
Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 





THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 1, 1884, 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 
Programme.; 

Quintet, in E flat, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Mozart)— 
Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Le 
Juif errant” (Gounod)—Mr Santley; Italian Concerto, for pianoforte alone 
(Bach)—Herr Barth; Sonata, in major, for violoncello, with pianoforte 
accompaniment (Locatelli)—Signor Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Near thee” (Raff)—Mr 
Sant'ey ; Trio, in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—Herr Barth, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
MonsizvR Dupont.—S1! Le petit Chien blanc va fort bien. Mats ! 
La petite Chouette meuse. La gueuse | 
VILLENEUVE.—‘“‘ L’instinct ¢’est le nez de l’esprit” will be found 
-in Mdme Emile de Girardin’s romance, La pomme d’or de Monsieur 
de Balzac. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WorLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Ropal Seabemy of Music. 


SIR GEORGE MACFARREN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
(Concluded from page 674. ) 

Think of the time when these viols were the only instruments of 
the class which were known, and how, in the middle of the 16th 
century, Gasparo di Salo was the first person to discard the fret, to 
reduce the number of strings, and, still more important, to change 
the shape of the instrument itself from something resembling the 
pear, to the beautiful form which it now wears ; and how, directly 
after him, the family of Amati, working in Cremona—father, sons, 
and grandsons—and then Guarneri, pursued, first as apprentice to 
the Amati, and afterwards independently, the same most valued 
work ; and, lastly, the famous Antonio Stradivari, whose instru- 
ments up to this day can only be admired and can by no means be 
reproduced. Think of the masterpieces of these men not as the 
works of manufacturers, but as works of art in themselves, which 
exemplify this, to me, highly gratifying fact—that beauty is not one- 
fold, that if there is to be beauty of tone there must be with it 
beauty of form, beauty of adjustment of means to ends, and, above 
all things, beauty of workmanship. Beauty-is a manifold quality, 
not single, not superficial, but thorough in its permeation of every 
part of the object in which it is comprised. 

Thus, your singer will only be certain of beauty of tone if he—or 

















let me say she also—can be exempt from facial grimace (laughter). 
Whoever makes contortions of the mouth is likely to emit inappro- 
priate and unbeautiful sounds, Let me say, also, that the pianist 
who sits in a clumsy position, and who has violent action from side 
to side in the execution of passages does not display her figure to 
advantage, and loses command over the keyboard proportionally. 
Let me say, likewise, that the violinist who has not a graceful 
motion of the bow arm, and has not the bow drawn across the string 
at exact right angles, is likely to produce tones or scratchings, or 
anything other than that beautiful stream of sound which delights 
us all in a good player. And let us bear in mind the last thing I 
named, beauty of workmanship should, and ought to, and must 
characterize every performance we offer to a witness. The piano- 
forte player who delighted me more than anyone has done, 
Mendelssohn, and who had a complete command of the keyboard, 
refused to play in public a piece which was offered him at a short 
notice, owning that he could play all the notes and that he could 
perceive the meaning of the music, but that he regarded it as an 
impertinence to the author, as indecent to the audience, and as an 
injustice to himself to appear before hearers with the execution of a 
musical work which he had not entirely assimilated to himself and 
appropriated to his own being and his own conscience (applause). 

Let me then recommend you never to weary of the study of a 
great work, never to cast it aside till you have gathered into your- 
selves the beauties it comprises, until you have attained the 
capability of expressing these beauties to those who will listen to 
you. Your judicious professors will exert their best judgment to 
select for your studies works that are within your means, not giving 
to anyone music beyond his capability to execute. Such selections 
being made with the same sort of care that a physician will select 
the drugs he prescribes for his patient, it is the duty of the student 
to exercise patience in proportion to the judgment which has been 
exercised in assigning him the task, and to persevere indomitably 
till this task be satisfactorily, fully, completely accomplished. 

With respect to beauty of workmanship, let me compare the uses 
in the out-of-door world of the present time with those of past ages. 
The old builders of those grand cathedrals, which from century to 
century have held the veneration of assembled hundreds, contain 
examples of the minutest, most elaborate -finish ; those portions of 
such edifices which are not under general view, on the inspection of 
the curious, prove to be as fully finished as those other portions 
which stand in the broad daylight. The hidden parts of the 
statues are as carefully carved as the front portions which are seen 
by all spectators. The recesses of the arches are as excellent 
presentations of the sculptor’s art as those portions which stand 
before the direct view. In this respect it is indispensable that 
every portion of our work be finished to the utmost of our capacity, 
and that no passage shall be neglected or set aside as being of 
comparative unimportance with the rest. Let me remind you of the 
emphatic distinction that stands between the art of the painter and 
the art of the sculptor. Your painter presents his entire subject 
upon a flat surface, and from that flat surface can give you but a 
single aspect of the objects brought before your view. Your sculptor 
must make a million portraits of the same figure, so that at every 
possible position of the spectator, the figure must be in perfect 
drawing, in perfect anatomical propriety, and whether he look at 
that side of the figure, or there, or there, it must present equal per- 
fection to the critical spectator. Every portion of our musical 
performance must have like perfection. 

We must feel that critics are on our right and on our left—critics 
listening to our bass and tenor parts, critics listening to the principal 
melody, to the excellence of our part-writing ; and critics who will 
notice whether the left hand be too loud for the right, or the right 
too loud for the left, critics who will notice a break in the voice 
which is not carefully covered ; and in every department of musical 
exercise be quite sure there are keener ears for faults than for 
beauties. Let us, then, aim at making everything as near perfection 
as we can, and be quite sure when this aim has been carried to the 
utmost, that we shall still be a long way on one side or the other of 
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the bull’s eye. Perfection is a point which I feel no Queen’s prize 
will enable any one to hit exactly. Very important towards this 
end of perfectionizing the tasks we undertake is to endeavour to 
finish each before another is assumed. We know the French pro- 
verb—“ It is the first step that costs.” Now let us add to that, the 
necessary sequel. Believe me, IT IS THE LAST STEP THAT 
PAYS. (Applause. ) 

I can but wish to us all a continued success, such as has attended 
the previous work in this Academy—success to us professors in our 
administrations to our pupils, success to you pupils in your attention 
to the work of your professors. It is in the hands of the professors 
and the pupils to maintain the character which the Royal Academy 
of Music has held for sixty-two years. We are now entering upon 
the close of our ninth apprenticeship of seven years, and let this 
sixty-third year be a worthy culmination of all the work which has 
preceded. (Applause.) 

Mr Brinley Richards : Sir George Macfarren, I venture in the 
name of all here to thank you for your admirable address. It is 
not the first time I have had the honour of doing so, and I do so on 
the present occasion with renewed pleasure, from a feeling of grati- 
fication that you have this day proved that a great musician may 
also be a great intellectual power. I will not longer detain you, but 
in the name of the Committee—of whom I am glad to see some 
members present, as well as some honorary members—and in the 
name of the professors and students of this Institution, I beg to 
thank you for your admirable and most instructive discourse. 
(Applause. ) 

—o—— 





HANDEL GEAR. | 





A notice of the long professional career of this celebrated 
vocalist and professor of singing will be of interest to our readers. 
Mr Handel Gear's voice, as a boy, was unusually clear and flexible, 
and he sang the solos for some years at St Paul’s Cathedral and 
the Chapel Royal. He also sang at important concerts at the 
Pavilion, Brighton, and many other places, taking part in ora- 
torios and miscellaneous programmes. While a very young man 
he went to America, where he remained five years and a half, 
during which time he was organist of Grace Church, a position 
he filled with so much satisfaction to the congregation that the 
appointment was kept open for him three years after his departure 
from the country. Mdme Malibran was principal soprano for 
some time in thatchurch. Mr H. Gear then sang as a tenor, and 
made several successful tours in the United States and Canada. 
He afterwards left for Italy, where he studied operatic singing 
with Nozzari (the famous tenor for whom many of Rossini’s 
operas were written) and other professors. After a prolonged 
stay of some years in Frankfort and Paris, where his singing at 
numerous concerts was greatly admired, Mr Gear returned to 
England, and was offered an engagement to appear in opera, with 
Grisi, Lablache, and other famous singers; he decided, however, 
to devote himself to oratorio and concert singing. Mr Gear like- 
wise gave concerts at which the atatinat artists of the day 
appeared, including Mdmes Grisi, Dorus-Gras, Devrient, Herr 
Staudigl, Tamburini, Thalberg, &c. In later years his training of 
the voice was justly celebrated, and very many pupils owe their 
success In a great measure to his admirable instruction. His 
friendship with numerous celebrities in the musical world gave 
opportunity for many pleasant anecdotes, he having been well 
acquainted with Mendelssohn, Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Paganini, 
Moscheles, Chopin, Meyerbeer and others too numerous to mention. 
Mr Handel Gear's compositions all evidence a refined and culti- 
vated musical taste. e occupied the post of organist at Quebec 
Chapel, Portman Square, for more than seventeen years. 

_ We may add that in private, no less than in public life, Mr 
Gear has been universally esteemed, and he is mourned by a large 
circle of friends. His funeral took place at Highgate Cemetery 
on Tuesday, October 2Ist, and was attended by some of his 
intimate friends, among whom were Mr W. Duncan Davison, Mr 
C. Oberthiir, Mr Stanley Lucas, &c., his two sons, Mr A. Handel 
Gear and Mr George Gear, being chief mourners, 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The first concert of the twenty-seventh season—the “eight 
hundred and seventh” since these musical feasts were instituted— 
came off on Monday night. All the names in the programme, of 
artists and composers, were quite familiar, as were likewise the 
works announced for performance. Indisposition, however, inter- 
vened, and, depriving us of the services of Mr Edward Lloyd, gave 
occasion to a young Italian songstress, Mdlle Barbi, who, I fancy, 
was new to her audience. But, at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
vocal music is in some degree a secondary consideration, and the 
singers are inevitably put into the background by the instrumental- 
ists. The opening quartet was Beethoven’s in E flat, Op. 74, and a 
citation of the names of the performers leaves little else to say.* 
Mdme Norman-Néruda led with her accustomed and purity of 
style ; Alfredo Piatti sustained, as always, the foundations of the 
musical fabric steady as a rock ; while Messrs Ries and Hollander 
occupied the places of second violin and viola respectively. 

In the second part of the concert Mdme Néruda gave an irre- 
proachable reading of a very fine Sonata in A minor = Tartini il 
Diavolo, Mr Zerbini playing M. Leonard’s excellent pianoforte ac- 
companiment. Mdme Néruda was applauded to the echo, which 
induced her to return to the platform and perform another piece. 
The pianist of the evening was Herr Barth, whose execution of 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques might have been likened to the 
progress of a Prussian soldier laden with rifle, knapsack, and all 
accoutrements, over a ploughed field.t Herr Barth has undoubted 

wers, but the Etudes Symphoniques are outside them. It is only 
air to state that the audietice did not seem to share this opinion, for 
they recalled the pianist, who substituted a Nocturne (by anybody). 
Mdlle Barbi has an agreeable mezzo-soprano voice of a mellow 
quality, but inclined to be very “‘ quavery ;” her songs were ‘‘ Per 
la gloria,” by Buononcini, quite worthy of Handel, and, in the 
second part, Schubert’s ‘‘ Trockne blumen” and ‘‘ Ungeduld.” Malle 
Barbi’s success was marked rather in the Italian than in the German 
songs. To conclude, Mdme Norman-Néruda, Herr Barth, and Signor 
Piatti joined in Beethoven’s variations on ‘‘Ich bin der schneider 
Kakadu ;” which brought the concert to an end. The audience 
was not large. Large audiences do not assemble here till after 
Christmas, unless, indeed, they are drawn by some particular attrac- 


tion, which Monday’s programme did not offer. 
SAGRAMORE. 








Mr JosepH Bennert.—Mr Joseph Bennett left Liverpool for 
New York in the Oregon (Cunard’s line). He will visit Boston 
and other towns, stay for some time at Niagara Falls, and thence 
proceed to Winnipeg. 

Mr MackeEnzig, composer of The Rose of Sharon, will again 
spend the winter in Florence. 

Tux forthcoming number of The Theatre will contain, we learn, 
a portrait of Mr Joseph Knight, the well-known dramatic critic, 
and editor of “Notes and Queries,” besides a portrait of Miss 
Phyllis Broughton. Among the literary contents will be a long 
article by Mr Clement Scott on “ The New Hamlet.”—Daily News. 

The Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre have been 
especially welcome during the off-season, when little or no music 
is otherwise to be h in London. Last week’s performances 
included a Balfe night, devoted to a selection from that popular 
composer, and a classical night, when Beethoven’s Symphony in F 
and the first movement of his violin concerto were the special 
features. The violinist being Mr Carrodus, it need scarcely be said 
that the performance of the greatest of all works of its class was 
worthy of the music and of the reputation of the executant. The 
orchestra, conducted by Mr A. Gwyllym Crowe, was heard to advan- 
tage, not only in the symphony, but also in Weber’s overture to 
Euryanthe, a pleasing Preludio Sinfonico by Riccardo Gallico, and an 
extract from the ballet music of Rubinstein’s Feramors. Miss 
Clarissa Mills, a very young pianist, was favourably received in 
Mendelssohn’s Serenade and Allegro Giojoso. With further study 
and the increased confidence to be gained only by frequent public 
appearances, Miss Mills may look forward to a successful career. 
She has considerable executive powers and evident musical intelli- 
gence. Vocal pieces were contributed with great effect by Miss 
Amy Sherwin and Mr E. Lloyd, both in the classical portion of the 

ro me and the miscellaneous selection, which included Miss 

Mi s’ clever execution of Raff's Valse Caprice, and effective per- 
formances by the orchestra and the band of the Coldstream Guards. 
—H. J. L. 


* Poor dreary Beethoven! (Ghost of ‘‘ Papa Haydn.”) 
+ Put that to the account of Schumann—not to that of Herr Barth, “ The 


Prophet Hydra,” 
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CONCERTS. 

RicHTER Concerts.—The resumption of the Richter concerts, 
though only for the brief season of three performances, will no doubt 
be hailed with complete gratification by that particular sect of the 
music-loving public who are most concerned with the doctrines 


which these entertainments inculcate. The Richter concerts are 
nothing if not Wagnerian, and, unfortunately, the proportion of 
music which Wagner wrote that is available for concert purposes is 
very small. Still, it must be conceded that Wagnerites are very 
staunch and steadfast ; and they listen again and again to the strains 
of their favourite composer with undiminished zeal. The arrange- 
ments for the present season comprise various pieces which have 
been taken from Wagner’s music-dramas, with a slight besprinkling 
of Schubert, Brahms, Liszt, Weber, and Beethoven. Without 
question the chief honours of the opening concert rested with Schu- 
bert, whose masterful symphony in C, called No. 9 until Sir George 
Grove fancied he had discovered an anterior work, better fitted to 
bear the specific designation, has seldom been heard to greater 
advantage than at the accomplished hands of Herr Richter’s trained 
forces. With the reading of the symphony given by Mr Manns 
at the Crystal Palace on Saturday last, there is no need to compare 
that which was heard last night ; though it seems upon the surface 
as though comparisons were intended to be made. Suffice it that 
Herr Richter led his men to victory, and wound up an altogether 
interesting concert with a rare display of finished orchestral execu- 
tion. Schubert’s symphony does not call for any criticism from us 
—it is quite equal to taking care of itself. But, at the same time, 
why is it not more frequently played? ‘The wind parts are of ex- 
ceptional difficulty ; but our leading instrumentalists are not to be 
frightened by any such obstacles—moreover, the work permits just 
that amount of display in which clever performers take an unques- 
tionable delight. From first to last the Schubert symphony was an 
immense success, and its separate movements were greeted with 
hearty applause. The Wagner programme included the Tannhaiiser 
overture, Siegfried’s Gang zu Briinnhilde’s Fels, Tagesgrauen, and 
Siegfried’s Rheinfahrt, from Der Ring des Nibelungen ; the Vorspiel 
to Act III. of Die Meistersinger, and the wonderfully impressive 
Trauer Marsch, from Gétterdimmerung. This is almost matchless 
as a piece of musical mosaic. A most friendly greeting was awarded 
Herr Hans Richter from an audience that fairly crowded the hall in 
every part. The second concert is announced for Tuesday evening 
next.—D. L. R. 

WESTBOURNE Park INstITUTE.—Miss Jennie J. Young gave an 
interesting lecture, with musical illustrations, on ‘‘The Muse of 
Coila,” at the above institute on Tuesday evening, October 27, to a 
large and sympathetic audience. This talented lady is the possessor 
of an attractive presence, good address, and a well-cultivated soprano 
voice, charms which are heightened by an intelligent grasp of her 
subject. Plunging in medias res into the wide field of Scottish 
poesy, she delighted her audience with choice excerpts culled with 
skill from the imperishable works of the great Scottish Bard. 
Amongst these we may vy out for special mention ‘‘O wert thou 
in the cauld blast ?” ‘“‘ My Nannie’s awa’,” and “‘ Of a’ the airts the 
wind can blaw,” all of which evoked marked approval. When it 
is considered that this lady is an American, bred and born, her deep 
insight into the works, life, and character of Scotia’s Bard is of itself 
a striking testimony to the universality of his genius. The contrast 
which she drew of Burns in the last century, at Dumfries, in poverty 
and wage'g he with the Burns of to-day, when the world pauses on 
the 29th of January (his natal day) to lift its hat in honour of the 
Poet of Humanity, was peculiarly effective. Altogether a pleasant 
and profitable evening was spent, and the courteous hon. secre- 
tary of the Institute, Mr F. G. Russell, deserves the thanks of the 
ee and the public generally for a treat of no ordinary kind. 

_HeattH Exursirion Concerts.—The popular ballad concerts 
= in the Royal Albert Hall have been a great attraction. The 
ast Monday concert of the season took place on Oct. 27, when there 
was an immense audience numbering about 8,000, Mr Ch. J. 
Bishenden had a hearty reception, the applause after his first son 
was deafening, and an encore was demanded, but was not respondec 
to. Messrs Bell and Weston were also very successful. Miss 
Reeves and Miss Thomas, the lady vocalists who assisted, both san 
with taste and expression. Mr J, A. Birch’s choir rendered severa 
well-known glees and part-songs, including Bishop’s glee, ‘‘ Now 
tramp, ” Miss Webber being encored in the solo part. There were 
also some violin solos well played by Miss Hickling. Mr Birch con- 
ducted, and Mr Edwards was the accompanist. 

Mr STepMAY gave a concert at Morley Hall, Hackney, on Wed- 
nesday, October 22nd, at which there was an audience of nearly one 
thousand. The Singers were Miss Mary Davis, Mesdames Reeves 
and Antoinette Sterling, Messrs Iver McKay and Maybrick, together 











with Mr Stedman’s choir of boys. The instrumentalists were Signor 
Guido Papini (violin), Master Augustus Toop (harmonium), and Mr 
Sidne ae solo pianist and conductor. The concert opened 
with Wolff and Plage ni 4 duet for violin and pianoforte on an air 
from Don Giovanni, played by Signor Papini and Mr Sidney Naylor, 
and heartily applauded at the conclusion. Signor Papini delighted 
all by his performance of a ‘ Barcarolle” and a ‘‘Saltarello” by 
Spohr, as well as by a “‘ Pensée fugitive ” of his own composition, and 
his arrangement of the Irish melody, ‘Garry Owen” (encored) ; 
Miss Mary Davis sang Bishop’s ‘‘ Love has eyes,” and was ‘‘ap- 
plauded to the echo.” Mdme Reeves gave Wellington Guernsey's 
popularsong, ‘‘O buy my flowers,” withtaste, expression, and also with 
extraordinary fluency, Sir Julius Benedict’s vocal. variations on 
“ The Carnival of Venice,” receiving loud applause from the crowded 
audience ; Mdme Antoinette Sterling rendered, in her well-known 
fervid and attractive manner, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost Chord ” 
and the old Scotch song, ‘‘ We're a’ noddin’.” A new tenor singer, 
Mr Iver McKay, gave the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay” encored), and Mr 
Maybrick two of his very popular songs. Mr Stedman’s choir of 
boys added to the attraction of the concert, contributing part-songs 
by Rubinstein and Mendelssohn, as well as the vocal part of Mr G. 
Crowe’s waltz, ‘‘ The See-saw.” The programme concluded with T. 
Cooke’s famous duet, ‘Love and War” (Messrs Iver McKay and 
Maybrick). Mr Sidney Naylor accompanied the songs with his 
usual tact and judgment. 

MbLLE CaRLorra DESVIGNES gave a matinée musicale at 84, Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, on Wednesday, October 29, with the 
assistance, as singers, of Mrs Arthur Chapman, Signor Parisotti, 
and Mr Cattermole, together with Signor Carlo Albaneri as 
pianist. Mdlle Desvignes exhibited her artistic qualifications in 
the duet, ‘‘ Serenata,” from Boito’s Mefistofele (with Mrs Chapman), 
in ‘‘ Quando a te lieta,” from Gounod’s Faust, in the ‘‘ Habanera ” 
from Bizet’s Carmen, and in two songs, ‘‘Good-bye ” and “‘ Ninon,” 
by Signor Tosti. Mdlle Desvignes must be congratulated on the 
very agreeable impression she made on her very aristocratic audience. 
Signor Albaneri’s performances were a ‘‘ Serenade Russe,” by Rubin- 
stein, and a ‘‘ Serenade Mauresque ” of his owncomposition. Signor 
Parisotti’s contributions were songs by Parker and Tosti, and Mr 
Cattermole’s songs by Moore and Gounod. Signors Tosti and Carac- 
ciolo accompanied. 

Porutar Batiap Concerts.—The committee of the above 
concerts, who have worked so successfully during the past few years, 
commenced the present season on Monday, Oct. 20, at Shoreditch 
Town Hall, when a capital concert was given under the conductor- 
ship of Mr W. Henry Thomas, who was aided by Miss Kemble, Miss 
Henden Warde, Mr Dyved Lewys, Mr Prenton, and the band of the 
Coldstream Guards, under Mr C. Thomas, the latter giving several 
selections in a manner that greatly delighted the audience, thereby 
justifying the judgment of the committee in providing the military 

ands for a certain number of concerts. These, with choral works 
(Handel’s Acis and Galatea being the first on the list), will give 
variety, and relieve the monotony which a series of concerts con- 
taining only ballads would entail on the hearers.—The concerts 
at Bermondsey, under the direction of Mr Hoey, began on Monday 
last, Oct. 27th, when the band of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 
under Mr C. Godfrey, added to the attractions of the evening. The 
vocalists were Mdme Hirlemann, Miss Etherington, Miss Featherby, 
Mr Dalgetty Henderson, and Mr Sackville Evans, The conductor 
of the concert was Mr Henry Thomas.—The last Saturday concert of 
the series was given at the Albert Hall, on Oct. 25th, when a 
very attractive programme was gone through, the singers being 
Mdme Hirlemann, Mdme Paget, Miss Featherby, Miss Lenon, 
Messrs Orlando Harley and Cecil Hay. Solos were also given on 
the piano and cornet. Mr W. Henry Thomas accompanied at the 
pianoforte, and Mr Ernest Wood presided at the organ. 


—o-— 


PROVINCIAL. 

LrveRPOoL.—Though the stormy weather interfered largely with 
the audience, the sacred concert at New Brighton Palace, on Sunday 
afternoon last, October 26, was in other respects a highly successful 
one. Mr James Sauvage sang Mendelssohn’s “It is enough, O 
Lord” (Hlijah), and Faure’s ‘‘ Hosanna” in a manner which left 
nothing to be desired. Miss Eleanor Byers gave ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel” 
(Elijah), Cowen’s “ Light and Darkness,” and Mackenzie’s “ Cross 
and Crown,” with great success. The last-named song being par- 
ticularly effective, owing to the duo accompaniment of pianoforte 
and organ. Miss Emilie Scott accompanied at the sane and 
also played Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March.” Both Miss Byers and Miss 
Scott are pupils of Mr James J. Monk, of Liverpool. Mr Alex. 
Phipps, the musical director, presided at the organ. 
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LiverPoot.—Mr Charles Hallé gave the first of his winter series 
of orchestral concerts on Tuesday evening, Oct. 28, in the Phil- 
harmonic Hall. On taking his position as conductor, Mr Hallé was 
heartily applauded. His orchestra, numbering 100 performers, was 
as good as ever, which they proved in Beethoven’s Festival Overture, 
with which the concert began, and confirmed by their subsequent 
performance of Mozart’s Symphony in C major (the ‘J upiter ”) and 
other works. Mr Hallé’s solo performances were Chopin’s Concerto 
in E, Op. 11, and one of Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodies,” and as an ‘‘ encore,” 
Chopin’s waltz in A flat major, all of which he executed in his well- 
known finished style. The singer was Mdme Minnie Hauk, of whom 
the Liverpool Post says:—In Mdme Minnie Hauk the audience 
unquestionably heard one of the very few great dramatic sopranos of 
the day, and heard her in a highly interesting and characteristic 
selection of music, with which she has associations of a direct and 
notable kind. Nobody will question her right to select the 
‘‘Habanera” from Carmen, seeing that it was Mdme Hauk who 
created the title-réle of Carmen, and first introduced it to Brussels 
and London. It was interesting, also, to hear Elsa’s ‘‘ vision ” from 
Lohengrin, when it is borne in mind that this accomplished singer 
had the good fortune to satisfy the fastidious taste and exigeant 
requirements of the Bayreuth master. Mdme Hauk gave a most 
poetical and refined interpretation of this song, in which we were called 
upon to admire not only the vocal beauty of the rendering, but also 
a complete and artistic identification of the spirit of the work. The 
rey vocal number was the “Styrienne” from Mignon, in 
which Mdme Hauk created an impression consonant with her great 
reputation, The Carmen song evoked an encore, to which the fair 
cantatrice amiably responded by singing a quaint little song to her 
own pianoforte accompaniment. 

Bricutox.—A crowded, fashionable, and enthusiastic audience 
assembled in the Dome on Thursday night, when Miss Kuhe gave 
her annual ballad concert, assisted by ‘Mdme Trebelli, Miss Mary 
Davies, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Iver M’Kay, 
Mr Maybrick. and Mr Santley as vocalists ; Signor Papini, violin ; 
with Mr Kuhe and Mr Sidney Naylor as accompanists. Mdme 
Trebelli was called upon to repeat Gluck’s ‘‘ Che fard” and Musin’s 
‘Ma belle Marie.” Mr Santley sang Gounod’s “‘ Le nom de Marie,” 
and repeated (by desire) Betterton’s “One night came on a 
hurricane.” Mr Sims Reeves gave Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Requital ” 
superbly, Balfe’s ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud,” and “Tom 
Bowling.” He also, with Mr Santley, sang the duet, ‘‘ All’s Well.” 
Miss Kuhe gained enthusiastic applause, and was recalled after each 
of her performances. She also played, with her father, Saint- 
Saéns’ ‘** Tarantella.” 

a , on 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


The day fixed for the reproduction of Ambroise Thomas’s 
Frangoise de Rimini at the Grand Opera is, according to present 
arrangements, the 7th of this month. 

The principal event lately at the Opéra-Comique has been the 
début of the fair Russian, Mdlle d’Adler in Mignon, which drew 
a most Sorpeaines and numerous audience. The young lady 
Went successfully through the ordeal, especially distinguishing 
herself in the well-known romance: “Connais-tu le pays?” and 
in the “ Hirondelles” duet, written expressly for her by M. 
Ambroise Thomas. Mdlle Merguiller, Philine, supported her new 
comrade admirably, and the other characters found effective repre- 
sentatives in MM. Mouliérat, Wilhelm Meister; Cobalet, Lothario; 
Barré, Laertes ; and Barnolt, Frédéric. 

First produced at the Grand-Théatre, Lyons, on the 8th 
February, 1879, when it enjoyed an uninterrupted run of some 
twenty nights, Etienne Marcel, a lyric drama in four acts and six 
scenes, or tableaux, book by M. Louis Gallet, and music by M. 
Camille Saint-Saéns, has at length been introduced to the 
Parisians, who constitute—in their own opinion, at least—the 
supreme court of appeal in all matters connected with art. The 
event attracted an immense audience to the Théatre du Chateau 
@Eau, now re-named the Théitre Lyrique-Populaire. Among 
those present were many noted com (including Charles 
Gounod), artists, authors, financiers, critics, and journalists. 

M. Louis Gallet’s libretto is full of movement; the action takes 
place in the stirring times when the English held some of the 
fairest portions of France, and Etienne Marcel, the famous 
¢ Prévét des Marchands,” who did so much to save his country, 
which he was afterwards accused of wishing to betray to Charles 
the Bad of Navarre, is the principal figure in the quasi-historical 
picture unrolled before us, We have, likewise, the love of 





Robert de Loris, a squire or equerry of the Dauphin’s, for Marcel’s 
daughter, Béatrix. There are all the materials for a libretto 
which shall interest the spectators as much as the libretto of Les 
Huguenots interests them, but, if the truth must be told, they do 
nothing of the kind. M. Gallet does not bear in mind, as Scribe 
always did, the principle embodied in Horace’s remark: “Tantum 
series juncturaque pollet !” 

With regard to the music, it has given rise to great diversity of 
opinion among the critics, professional and otherwise. Some laud 
it to the skies, and consider it should be classed with the best the 
composer has written, while others entertain a diametrically 
opposite opinion, and even go so far as to say the composer has 
laid under contribution not only his contemporaries, but, also, older 
musicians, such as Couperin and Rameau. As for the general 
public on the first night, if their verdict could determine the 
matter, Etienne Marcel would come under the category of great 
triumphs, but then the general public admired the various 
melodies to be found in the score, and for writing which M. Saint- 
Saéns is accused by his fellow advocates of the ‘“‘ New School” of 
having been false to the principles of that school. Among the 
pieces thus appealing to the taste of the many-headed monster in 
contradistinction to that of those who champion the Music more 
or less of the Future, may be mentioned the final scene of Act I ; 
the love duet at the end of Act II; and the music in Act III, 
where the Echevins, or Aldermen, headed by Etienne Marcel, go 
to Notre Dame to offer up their prayers for the preservation of 
France. The ballet-airs, too, are light, elegant, and pleasing. As 
Etienne Marcel, M. Auguez sang and acted satisfactorily, as did, 
also, the other artists, Mdme Edith Ploux, Mdlle Rocher, 
MM. Garnier, Falchieri, and Labarre, as Béatrix, the Dauphin, 
Robert de Loris, Eustache, and Jehan Maillard, respectively. 
M. Steck conducted. The scenery, dresses and mounting of 
the work were, on the whole, good, considering that the Munici- 
pality have stopped the annual grant of 300,000 francs they 
allowed M. Lagrenée, who preceded M. Garnier, and that accord- 
ingly the latter gentleman has been obliged—neither more nor 
less than his managerial colleagues in England are always 
obliged—to rely upon his own resources. Whether or not he 
will, under the circumstances, succeed in establishing upon a firm 
and permanent basis the Théatre Lyrique-Populaire is a question 
which may fairly be declared not quite free from doubt. 

At the first of the Concerts Modernes, which, under the 
direction of M. Benjamin Godard, are intended to fill the void 
occasioned by the discontinuance of M. Pasdeloup’s Concerts 
Populaires, M. Saint-Saéns and M. Ritter figured conspicuously 
in the programme, the former conducting his Second Symphony 
and his Symphonie Poem, Phaéton, while the latter first presented 
himself as a virtuoso, in which capacity he played F. Liszt's 
“ Fantaisie Hongroise,” a Nocturne of Chopin's, and a Muzurka 
of Godard’s, and then, as a composer, contributed to the pro- 
gramme two orchestral pieces, an “ Invocation” and a Polonaise. 
The other items provided on the occasion were Max Bruch’s 
Prelude to Loreley, Gounod’s Colombe Interlude, and the ballet- 
music from Ambroise Thomas's Hamlet. 


—9—— 


BERLIN. 
(Correspondence. ) 


The Singakademie recently gave a concert for the benefit of the 
Infants’ Asylum. The wor rformed, under the direction of 
Professor Blumner, was Haydn’s Seasons, the singers pang Mdlle 
Oberbeck, Dierich, from Bremen, and Betz, of the Royal Opera- 
house.—Two new works, an Overture by Heuberger, to Byron’s 
Cain, and a Symphony, No. 2, B flat major, by Johann Svendsen, 
were included in the programme of one of the latest concerts of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The Overture fell flat, but the Symphony 
made a favourable impression.—Joseph Joachim, de Ahna, Wirth, 
and Hausmann have resumed their Quartet Evenings for the season. 
The opening programme included Quartet, D major, Op. 44 (Men- 
delssohn) ; Quintet, G minor (Mozart)—(second tenor, Jacobsen) ; 
and Quartet, C major, Op. 59. How all these compositions were 
played it is needless to say, as also that the applause was enthusi- 
astic.—A new theatre, to be called the Westend Theater, is now 
in course of erection, and Count Bothmer, who is at the head of the 
undertaking, hopes the building will be ready in October next. It 
is proposed to give high class drama for nine months in the year, 
ps Italian opera during the winter quarter. 
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RICHTER CONCERTS. 


The first of a short autumnal series of concerts given by the above 
distinguished musician in St James’s Hall, on Tuesday night, was 
attended by a very large and most enthusiastic audience. Judging 
by the reception awarded him, Herr Richter is at the present 
moment as highly prized by us as by his neighbours and patrons in 
Vienna. Strangers are as much struck by his modest bearing in the 
orchestra as by his entire command over its forces ; and those more 
familiar with his exceptional talents delight in making known their 
high appreciation. On his first visit to this country he was entirely 
identified with the music of Wagner, and by the admirers of that 
great, but erratic, genius, he is still recognized as leader-in-chief. 
Unmindful, however, of their narrowing spirit and impetuous 
counsels, he has so enlarged the sphere of operations as to include 
works which bear not the seal of Bayreuth. For this reason, pro- 
bably, he preferred to call his concerts by his own name, rather than 
by that of the composer whose works he had introduced at the 
Albert Hall to the London public. But it was not a matter of 
choice, for amongst the mass of Wagner's works there are very few 
which will bear removal from the stage to the concert platform. 
Even with the short excerpts which Herr Richter still places in his 
programmes, the number is so small as to compel him to repeat them 
again and again. How many times has he given us the 7'annhduser 
overture, the Vorspiel to the third act of Die Meistersinger, or the 
Trauer Marsch? Apparently there is no help; one or the other 
must be included in the Wagner selection, without which followers 
of the advanced school would not be satistied. Yet the enthusiasm 
which each of these well-worn numbers still evokes is remarkable. 
The overture was received last night by astorm of applause. Doubtless 
the manner in which it was rendered had not a little to do with 
the success. Rarely have the passages for the strings been given with 
such a degree of demoniacal power, or the thematic climaxes more 
graphically attained. The same skill and energy expended upon the 
Funeral March (Gétterddémmerung), the Vorspiel (Meistersinger), and 
the rest of the brief selection, wrought similar effects upon the 
audience. In placing before his patrons a work so free from the 
oddities of realism, or the tricks of programme music, as Schubert’s 
Symphony in C, Herr Richter acknowledges that the view before 
him is not limited to a passing phase of musical thought, but so 
widened as to include all instrumental music of true value. There 
is some uncertainty as to whether the Symphony in C should be 
numbered 9 or 10. However that question may be decided, 
no doubt can be entertained that it is the finest, as well as 
the last, of Schubert’s group of symphonies—surely a worthy crown 
to the excessive labours ofa brief life. How strange that it should 
have been left for Schumann, a philosophical musician, widely 
differing in mental organization, to bring Schubert’s work, neglected 
for many years, to light and favour! The general performance last 
night under Herr Richter’s guidance was in every particular excel- 
lent. The horns and trombones gave out the themes in the intro- 
ductory movement with telling effect, and, in combination with the 
reeds, threw over the entire section that colouring so peculiar to 
Schubert’s orchestra. Stealing softly in, at the early part of the 
andante con moto, the delicious melody of a pastoral character soon, 
with kindred themes, acquires greater significance and intensity ; 
and eventually the strain, in whole or in part, is taken up by the 
united strength of the orchestra. This effect was wrought by the 
conductor with praiseworthy skill. Whether the composer, as 
Schumann suggests, intended here to depict gipsy life is a query that 
can well be left undecided, as it is fairly within the right of each 
listener, no indications being given, to indulge in his own similitudes. 
But the general opinion needs must be that the andante is replete 
with loveliness, The scherzo and trio, abounding with healthy and 
robust sentiment, call up the notion that Schubert, at some period 
of his life, must have been familiar with the very spirit of mirth and 
frolic. Themes crowd on each other in such a way that the wonder 
is that they are not lost in the rich wilderness, That the orchestra 
surmounted with ease the difficulties of the finale will readily be 
sera by those who know of what fine materials it is composed. 

Vhilst Herr Richter has such works as Schubert's symphony at his 
command he should not allow his patrons to suffer through the 
narrow limits of his repertoire. Undoubtedly, the rapt attention of 
his audience, with the applause which followed, indicates that a 
policy of eclecticism on his part will prove safe and prudent.—L. T. 





By ONE OF THE AREA.* 

I arrived at James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, early, to get a good 
place, for I anticipated a crush. Iwas there as early as a quarter 
past seven, and already the area was so full that I found myself in 
the middle of the last row but two. The body of the hall was still 
immersed in gloom, but presently the stairlike seats behind the 





* Policeman ?—Dr linge. 











orchestra began to fill. Meanwhile, I read by a not very bright 
light, my evening paper, where, amongst other curious information, 
I discovered that the song, ‘‘ Ungeduld,” whose composition had 
been hitherto attributed to Schubert, was by Mendelssohn ; a few 
lines further, the same writing, complained that critics were not 
listened to with proper respect. At last the three quarters of an 
hour pass ; St James’s Hall seems to overflow with people, and the 
cry is ‘‘still they come.” Richter gets a warm reception. The 
audience want him to repeat the J’annhéuser Overture, but he wisely 
declines. + Next comes the selection from the Ring, the faring of 
Siegfried to Brunnhilde’s rock, daybreak, and Siegfried’s journey to 
the Rhine. This pot-pourri is hardly calculated to afford much 
pleasure to those who have witnessed the complete drama. { How- 
ever, such an arrangement is better than nothing. More satisfactory 
was the other selection, namely the Funeral March from Géotter- 
déimmerung, and most satisfactory, the introduction to the third act 
of Die Meistersinger. During the interval I had an opportunity of 
noticing that the buzz of talk had never a word of German in it. So 
much for those who imagine that the Richter concerts are vy waka 
mainly by Germans. Another noticeable fact is that the Wagner 
concert repertory, though narrowly limited, has not yet begun to 

ll upon its audience. Some people would arraign Herr Richter 
or not providing novelty ; but when we have got what we like, 
what do we want of novelty? Let those same people & to the 
authorities at the National Gallery and ask for a few new Rubenses, 
or Rembrandts, or Botticellis, or Turners. § 

The second part of the programme consisted of a very long 
symphony, which seemed to last about five minutes. The perform- 
ance of Schubert’s 9th (or 10th) was a triumph. What evenness 
what breadth and delicacy, and what fire, not only hot, but bright, 
so that everything in it shone out clear and well defined! How one 
heard the argument all through! Everything well balanced, 
everything in its right place, not a note lost, while each phrase 
receives its appropriate pith and accent. 

oe (delayed in transmission.—Dr Blinge).—Outside, the 
sky was splendid with half moon and stars, the air keen and frosty, 
and as, with coat-collar turned up as high as possible, I rode next to 
the ’bus-driver, the clatter of the horses hoofs gradually resolved 
itself into :— 

‘* Ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross.” 
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SAGRAMORE. 


[English musical amateurs are as easily led by the nose as German 
musical amateurs (which is saying much), or French musical 
amateurs (which is saying ‘‘not much”), or Italian musical amateurs 
(which is saying little), or Hungry Bohemian musical amateurs 
(which is saying nothing).—Dr Biivge.] 








M. Ovide Musin—says the New York Musical Courier—made his 
re-appearance at the Casino on Sunday night, Oct. 19, and was 
enthusiastically received. His exquisitely finished playing became 
known to us last year, and it becomes, therefore, a pleasure to 
welcome the violinist among us once more. M. Musin’s selections 
were Léonard’s ‘‘ Fantaisie caractéristique,” a ‘‘ Berceuse,” com- 
posed by himself, one of Wieniawski’s mazurkas, and, as one of the 
encore pieces, the pizzicato dance from Délibes’ Sylva. The artist 
was in a happy mood, and gave to his performances that intelligent 
and rounded interpretation which characterizes him. M. Musin 
always plays with judgment and skill, and never transcends artistic 
limits. His work affords pleasure to a critical ear and appeals to a 
general audience as well. 





t Blessings on his frosty pate !—Dr Blivge. 

t Quite enough.—Dr Blidge. 

§ Having already Mozart and Beethoven, what did we “ want of novelty”? 
—especially “ Wagnerian,”—Dr Blivge. 
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LETTERS TO SOME PEOPLE. 

(About Other People’s Business. To Authors and Composers 
generally on the Revival of The Sorcerer and Trial by Jury at the 
Savoy.) 

GENTLEMEN,—Talk of blissful unions—I don’t mean Workhouses, 
of course, but marriages,—talk, I say, of two young people with 
every prospect of on because they appear to have been made 
for one another.—talk, in fact, of the happiest possible combination, 
and you will not have hit upon a result more perfect, in every 
respect, than the union between Messrs Gilbert and Sullivan, or 
Sullivan and Gilbert, put it which way you will,—for never,—no, I 
beg pardon, I should have said ‘‘ hardly ever,” yet, in the history of 
light dramatic literature and light dramatic music, were two gifted 
ones so well matched and mated as are the aforesaid happy couple. 


Sure such a pair was never seen 
So justly formed to meet by Nature, 


—as are the parents of a brilliant musical family, commencing with 
Judge and Jury, and finishing, up to the present, with the youngest 
of the progeny, Princess Ida, who has recently quitted London, and 
gone into the Provinces for change of air, after the fatigues of a long 
London season. And it is whispered that before very long there 
is expected yet another addition to the stock. In the interim, let 
them banish all care and anxiety, for their eldest child, Trial by 
Jury, and their second boy, The Sorcerer, are at home at the Savoy, 
and entertaining every evening, though the first seems somewhat 
feeble for his age, and ought not, I am quite sure, to be brought out 
so late at night, as he hasn’t more than ten minutes real go in him, 
and he is not so well treated as he was by those who first had the 
care of him at the little Royalty Theatre. 

The fact is, that the humour of 7'rial by Jury is mainly in the 
idea, and after the first burst of laughter at the absurdity of the 
notion, all that can be done with it, and all that can be got out of 
it, has been done and has been obtained, and the fun culminates and 
finishes with the inimitable Judge’s song, telling them all ‘how he 
came to be a Judge ”—a model that has since served to good purpose 
in, I think, nearly everyone of their subsequent operas, and, as you 
are doubtless aware, gentlemen, has given rise to numerous imita- 
tions, as humble as they were praiseworthy, of the great original. 
Poor Fred Sullivan, what a Judge you were in Trial by Jury at the 
Royalty ; The first and best Judge, more than “‘a good Judge, too,” 
a perfect Judge, never overdoing it, but playing the fool as gravely 
as any real Judge in Court might do, and probably does, every day 
of the week. J shall never look upon his like again; and to me, 
buried for ever with him is the enjoyment that I first experienced 
on seeing T'rial by Jury. 


| Carte and Gee-Gee. | 


Were I Messrs Gilbert, Sullivan, and Carte, I should give The 
Sorcerer only, divide it into three acts—for the first, which might 
well finish with the betrothal, becomes tedious (it plays quite an 
hour and twenty minutes), and the entertainment could commence 
at 8.30 instead of 8.15. Then, putting aside Trial by Jury, Mr 
George Grossmith, the ‘‘ Gee-Gee ” that draws, could give one of his 
drawing-room, or rather drawing-houses, entertainments, as is his 
‘‘custom always of an afternoon,”—I mean, at a matinée. I think, 
gentlemen, without any question as to the success of Dick, of Polly, 
and some others not unconnected with the wisdom of Solomon, 
you will be inclined to i with me that the popularity of Zhe 
ata as revived, will be greater than it was when originally 
produced, 

_ Familiarity with good music does not breed contempt, but dis- 
tinctly increases our appreciation of it. It is interesting to note 
what a strong family resemblance there is between the music in 7'he 
Sorcerer and that of the later productions in this line ; and as Sir 
Arthur, like all Pay masters, can afford to take his materials 
wherever he may find them, and transform them into such things of 
beauty as shall joys for ever, it is instructive to see what admir- 
able use he has made of the first few bars of a once popular song, 
known as ‘‘ I'd Like to be a Swell,” sung by Mr David Jaman in a 
Strand burlesque, before The Sorcerer was born, and, perhaps, before 
it was even thought of. It forms the theme of a most effective 
quintette or sestette (I forget which) in The Sorcerer. 

It has been said that it is difficult to classify these Gilbert-Sullivan 
Operas. They are not, strictly speaking, comic operas, they are not 
operettas, they are not exactly German-Reed entertainments, nor 
extravaganzas, nor burlesques. Yet they contain something of all 
of these. What arethey? They are perfectly original, and Messrs 
Gilbert and Sullivan have founded a school of their own. ‘‘Once 
upon a time ” Messrs Bunn and Balfe were the chief professors of a 
style of entertainment called ‘Ballad Operas.” Nowas the plots of 
The Sorcerer, Pinafore, Patience, and Pirates, remind me of the 











tesque humour of the Bab Ballads, I should suggest that the 
ilbert-Sullivan series should be known as ‘‘The Bab-Ballad 
ras.” I dare say, gentlemen, there are many amon - who 
= = proud to rank yourselves in the first class of the B- . Opera 
School. 

Of the other revivals in contemplation, the most successful will be 
Pinafore. The Sorcerer is certainly one of the best, if not the best; 
the fun got out of the contrasts of character is so well sustained, 
and, with the exception of the harping on Mrs Partlett’s cleanliness, 
as a recommendation for her on becoming Sir Marmaduke’s wife, 
there is not a jarring note in the dialogue from beginning to end. 





| G. G. as the Sorcerer ; or, A Neck-Romancer. 





Mr Grossmith, as the professional business-like Necromancer 
travelling in spells, and puffing his ‘penny curses,” is immense; and 
his final distribution of er cards, when, after he has drawn on 
his gloves and carefully brushed his hat, he is descending in red fire 
to the Netherlands, is a touch well worthy of the author of the Bab 
Ballads, and of the representative of John Wellington Wells. 





The Vicar and the Charity Girl. | 
“ Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, won't | 
you, Jessie Bond?” 





The song of ‘‘ The Pale Young Curate ” is as popular as ever, and 
Mr Bartfington is the very beau idéal of a portly Anglican Vicar, 
exhibiting all the signs of what a “‘fat living” can do for a pale 
young curate. Miss Jessie Bond is charming as the Charity Girl 
who, enamoured of the vicar, can never take her eyes off him. 
Except the expression ‘‘ Pale Young Curate,” there is no catch- 
phrase in J'he Sorcerer as there is in Pinafore. For example, 
nothing like ‘‘ What, never?” ‘ Well, hardly ever ;” which soon 
became as familiar as household words in men’s mouths, just as now- 
adays is Mr Macdermott’s ‘‘Not much!” ‘‘ Not what?”—‘‘ Not 
much,”—‘‘ But it’s better than nothing at all,” which, like most 
catch-phrases that achieve a temporary popularity, are specimens of 
how a quick wit happily seizes upon a colloquialism, and, as if by 
magic, gives it all the force of an epigram. 

But, @ propos of a masterly treatment of commonplaces, the idea 
of selecting the ordinary formula, ‘‘I deliver this as my act and 
deed ” for dramatic and musical treatment, is a delightfully humorous 
notion in itself, and how this opportunity is turned to the best 
possible account by the composer, I am sure you, gentlemen students 
in the B. B. O. School, will all admit, is a notable example of the 
invaluable service which Arthur Sullivan has rendered to W. S. 
Gilbert’s work. For my part, I hold that all Mr Gilbert’s work in 
this line—and by this I mean Palace of Truth, Engaged, Flanagan's 
Fairy, and even Pygmalion and Galatea,—would have been perfected 
if they had been libretti for Sir Arthur’s music. It is not at all too 
late to act upon the suggestion. Their union is their strength, yet 
if truth be told (occasionally, and by a ‘‘ candid friend”), so abso- 
lutely does the Gilbertian humour in these Bab-Ballad operas depend 
upon the masterly Sullivanian illustration, that it would be true for 
their worshippers, and for you, gentlemen, as worthy scholars, with- 
out irreverence, or disrespect to the religion of Islam, to exclaim, 
‘There is one Gilbert, and Sullivan is his profit !” 

And so, gentlemen, I bid you all heartily farewell, and, wishing 
that luck may attend your efforts in this direction, —I am your sincere 
well-wisher, Nress (jPunc$). 

—_——0—— 
MUSIC IN FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 

In order to produce Tristan und Isolde, the ever welcome Heinrich 
Vogl was accompanied by Frau Vogl for a short début at the Opera- 
house. The Munich artists undertook, within a week, three times 
the title parts of afore-named opera, which, with the exception of 
Parsifal, is the one Wagner opera that had not been performed here 
before. To 7'ristan und Isolde was added one performance each of 
Lohengrin and Tannhéduser. Time has not dealt slightly with the 
voice of Frau Vogl ; Isolde and Elsa do not suit her voice so well 
as Ortrud, the part she takes at Munich, as it is not remarkably 
effective in soft and high notes. Elizabeth was her best performance 
both in singing and acting, her interpretation deviates from the 
accustomed dove-like pattern and she rather represents Elizabeth as 
a more decided woman, whose ionate love and whose consequent 
suffering under the treachery of her lover, are, perhaps, those of a 
woman of more developed character and age—but as represented are 
given with great effect. Herr Vogl, who has been for about twenty 
years a Wagner tenor, has not parted with the little guttural timbre 
peculiar to most modern tenors, nor has he added freshness to his 
voice. However, as a whole, his material is scarcely impaired ; his 
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phraseology is excellent, his art of using his voice unimpeachable, 
and his acting impressive and to the point. In each of his great 

arts, Max, Adolar, Siegfried, Tristan, Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, &c., 
fe is the real or ideal character, and not simply Vogl in different 
costume or armour. In this respect he is unlike most tenors, who 
produce the metamorphose of Siegfried and Lohengrin by a change 
of wig and beard. The Munich “guests” were particularly well 
assisted by Mdme Luger (Countess Toto), as Brangine and Ortrud, 
and by Grienauer, the baritone. The orchestra under Dessoff was 
indefatigable and admirable. The receipts at the Operahouse were 
close upon £400 a night, of which the Vogls had £80 for each per- 
formance. 

The second Museums Concert (on Oct. 24th) was remarkable for the 
solid orchestral offering, the managers having dispensed on this occasion 
with the accustomed services of a vocalist. The principal interest was 
concentrated in the orchestre-suite, Roma, (first time), of the late 
G. Bizet, which was well received, and no doubt will make the round 
of the concert-rooms of all countries, where Carmen is heard. 
Thence the programme consisted of Hine Faust Overture by the 
Bayreuth Master, and Mozart’s Symphony in D dur. As soloist 
appeared Mdme Norman-Néruda, who a few days previously had 
assisted at the Chamber Music Concert. She played with her usual 
excellence Mendelssohn’s Concerto for violin in E moll, Adagio from 
the Ninth Violin Concerto by L. Spohr, and the Polonaise in A dur 
by H. Wieniawski. Mdme Norman-Néruda was cordially received 
and enthusiastically cheered throughout the evening. 

At the Stadttheater we had, in addition to Don Juan’s Ende, a 
Paul Heyse evening. In honour of the distinguished novelist three 
of his one-act works, Hhrenschulden, Im Bunde der Dritte, and 
Unter Briidern, were given with considerable success, and the 
author called before the curtain after each piece. Both the 
Museums Concert and the performance of 7'annhduser was witnessed 
by Countess Schleinitz, the illustrious ‘‘ Wagner-protector,” her 
husband, Minister of the Imperial Household at Berlin, her mother, 
Princess Hatsfeld, and Count Wolkenstein, of the Legation, who, 
on their way from Bayreuth to Berlin, stayed at the Hotel de 
Russie for a few days. F. p 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 26th Oct. 


a 
WAIES. 


Labatt has been singing in Rotterdam. 

Kaschmann, the baritone, was lately at Milan. 

Ristori and Salvini have started for New York. 

Catalani’s Dejanice has proved a success at Turin. 

Marie Ruzicka is engaged at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt. 
i Medea Mei, mezzo-soprano, has returned to Milan from Buenos 

yres. 

Tamagno, the tenor, has been singing with much success in Poliuto 
at Turin. 

Aramburo, the tenor, engaged at the Teatro Real, Madrid, has 
been indisposed. 

Ella Russell has created an impression in Lucia and La Sonnam- 
bula at Warsaw. 

Léo Delibes has been directing some of the rehearsals of his opera, 
Lakmé, at Angiers. 

Herr Hagen has been appointed conductor of the Dreyssig Sing- 
akademie, Dresden. 

Don Pasquale has been drawing good houses at the Teatro 
Niccolini, Florence. 

Abba Cornaglia’s new opera, Maria di Warden, will shortly be 
produced at Venice. 

The Carnival season at the Teatro Regio, Turin, will open with Le 
Villi of Sig. Puccini. 

Nessler’s 7rompeter von Stikkingen has been well received at the 
Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

Un Bacio al Portatore, a new opera by Montefiore, will be pro- 
duced ere long in Florence. 

The short Italian operatic season at Kroll’s Theater, Berlin, 
commenced on the 25th ult. 

The rehearsals of Frank's Hero are being actively pushed forward 
at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Edouard Broustat will conduct the Symphonic Concerts this win- 
ter at the Municipal Casino, Nice. 

Marie Ferrand, from Gratz, has made her début at the Stadt- 
theater, Kiel, as Elsa in Lohengrin, 

Auteri-Manzocchi’s Dolores will be among the operas performed 
during the carneval season in Como. 

Leonhard Wolff, Town-Musical-Director, Bonn, has been appointed 
Operate Mecieel Diego as well, 

e King of Servia has created Jahn, of the Imperi 

Vienna, Officer of the Takoma Order, ; Ss Cynatonm, 





There is a deficit of some £8,000 in the accounts of the Theatre 

Royal, Copenhagen, for the past year. 
he Italian season at the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon, will be 
inaugurated with Massenet’s Roi de Lahore. 

The Théatre Bellecour, Lyons, which was opened with Massenet’s 
Roi de Lahore, is to be changed into a circus, 

Max Bruch is busy on anew work—the subject taken from The 
Iliad—for vocal soloists, chorus, and orchestra. 

Genoa will be the first Italian town in which Judic appears. She 
will arrive next month. Thence she proceeds to Turin. 

The performance in Florence by the great Italian tragedian, 
Tommaso Salvini, for the Cholera Fund, brought in £160. 

Anton Rubinstein’s latest opera, Der Papagei, is to be produced 
for the first time this evening at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

The Albert-Order (second class) has been conferred on Herr Oscar 
Franz, professor in the Royal Conservatory of Music, Dresden. 

Mr William Dorrell has returned to town, the alterations and 
improvements of his residence in Baker Street being completed. 

A Male Quartet Society for Classical Music has been formed in 
Venice. It consists of Lancerotto, Wietz, Piermartini, and Dini. 

Il nuovo Don Giovanni, a buffo opera by Palmieri, has been 
produced with moderate success at the Anfiteatro Fenice, Trieste. 

Tamagno is engaged for six nights at the Théatre Italien, Paris. 
He will receive, it is said, £200 a night. (Will he ?—Dr Blinge.) 

A Polish composer, Zelensky, has completed an opera, Corrado de 
Wallenrode, which will be first produced at the Theatre in Lemberg. 

Fernanda, book by Golisciani, music by a young composer named 
Ferruccio Ferrari, has been performed at the Teatro Ristori, Verona. 

The tenor Talazac is engaged to sing in Italian next July at Drury 
Lane, the operas selected being Lucia di Lammermoor and Lohen- 

mn, 

Mr J. S. Clarke, the American comedian, has taken the Avenue 
Theatre for the ensuing season. He will open shortly with a new 
comedy. 

Suppé¢’s buffo opera, Die Afrikareise, performed under his own 
direction, has been favourably received at the Residenztheater, 
Dresden. 

Ambroise Thomas’s Hanilet will be performed during the carnival 
season at the Teatro Sociale, Mantua, with Ernesto Sivori in the 
title part. 

The Symphonic Society of Lyons will give its first concert this 
season on the 23rd November, when Félicien David’s Désert will be 
performed. 

A new work by Wilhelm Tschirch, Bilder aus Thiiringen, was to 
be given by the Berliner Siingerschaft, for the first time, yesterday, 
October 31. 

The New Society of Music, Brussels, will perform this winter an 
unpublished work entitled Armor, dedicated to it by the composer, 
Saint-Saéns. 

The Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin has bestowed the gold 
medal for Art and Science on Von Strantz, director of the Royal 
Opera, Berlin. 

Dofia Carolina Marino, a soprano, and pupil of Sefior Mirall’s, 
is to make her first appearance at the Teatro de la Alhambra, 
Madrid, in Nabucco. 

According to the Mondo Artistico, Etelka Gerster has gone into 
partnership with Campanini and Faentini Galassi, to give a series of 
concerts in America. 

Heinrich de Marchion, member of the operatic company at the 
Theatre Royal, Dresden, celebrated on the 10th ult. his 50th pro- 
fessional anniversary. 

Auguste Stéveniers, of Brussels, 
National Conservatory of Music, 
‘* Officier d’Académie.”’ 

Instead of making the usual grant this year to the Theatre, the 
Municipality of Parma have given the money to those who have 
suftered from the cholera. 

During a recent performance at the Teatro Nuovo, Florence, an 
explosion of gas occurred under the stage. There was great alarm, 
but no one suffered any injury. 

Count Wittgenstein's opera, Antonius und Cleopatra, already per- 
formed at Gratz, is accepted at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 
and the German Theatre, Prague. 

Wagner’s T'ristan und Isolde, with the Vogls in the two principal 
_ was performed on the 15th October for the first time at the 

perahouse, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Marschner’s romantic opera, Der Vampyr, now above half a 
century old, was produced on the 15th ult.—for the first time there 
—at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Mdme Trebelli, the distinguished contralto, will return to New 
York in April for a spring concert tour, under the management of 
Mr J. B, Pond.—New York Musical Courier. 
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Nina Friede, a Russian pupil of Mdme Marchesi’s, engaged for 
three years at the Imperial Operahouse, St Petersburgh, has made a 
highly successful début as the Page in Les a. 

he following are the operas promised for the approaching season 
at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples: La Forza del Destino, Carmen, 
Hamlet, I Vespri Siciliani, Les Huguenots, and Il Barbiere. 

Anton Dvorak will himself direct the performance of his Pianoforte 
Concerto—by Anna Grosser—and that of his new overture, Husitzka, 
at the first Extra Concert of the Berlin Philharmonic Society. 

Frank-Duvernoy, will sing in opera at Monte Carlo from the Ist 
February to the 12th March. She is the sixth prima donna engaged, 
the others being Devries, Salla, Krauss, Belocca, and Nevada. 

Vincenzo Fornari is organizing in Naples a ‘‘ Monster Concert ” for 
the benefit of the instrumentalists and chorus-singers whom the 
outburst of the cholera has reduced to a state of great distress, 

The Paris Instrumental Trio, consisting of L. Breitner (pianist), 
M. Marsick (violinist), and Siegmund Biirger (violoncellist), will 
start this month on a tour in Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. 

When Napoleon III. invited the following artists to sing at the 
Tuileries, Adelina Patti, according to the Gazzetta dei Teatri, received 
3,000 francs a concert ; Christine Nilsson, 2,000; Miolan Carvalho, 
1,000; Faure, 1,000; Capoul, 600; and Marie Roze, 500. [Bosh ! 
Dr Blivge.] 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg sang in a concert at Ansonia, Conn., 
Monday evening, October 20, assisted by Miss Emma Rich, Miss 
Dora Becker, Miss Sarah Cowell, and Mr E. Cholmeley-Jones. Miss 
Kellogg will not have a concert company of her own this season, but 
she has accepted a number of engagements for single concerts. —New 
York Musical Courier. 

Weber’s Sylvana, a new version of his early composition, 7'he 
Dumb Forest Maiden, unfortunately burnt, and played last at Berlin 
in 1858, is about to be revived at Hamburg. he book, by Franz 
Carl Hiemer, has been re-written by Ernst Pasqué, Ferdinand 
Langer, capellmeister at Mannheim, has extended the original three 
acts into four, exclusively uses music from scores left by the com- 


ser, 

— Schuberth, the energetic director of the Schubert and the 
Mozart and Beethoven Societies, has returned from his visit to 
Germany. Already he has announced, for November 15, the open- 
ing concert of the 18th season of the Schubert Society, and in the 
interval has accepted engagements (Herr Schuberth is a violoncellist 
du premier ordre) to play at a dozen coucerts in the country and 
in the environs of London. 

The whole of the present week up to Friday has been devoted by 
the management of the Lyceum to preparations for the revival of 
Romeo and Juliet, which will be produced this evening. ‘The 
announcement that Miss Mary Anderson has preferred Cuthbert 
Burby’s edition of 1699”—says Mr Moy Thomas—‘‘ sounds por- 
tentous ; but fortunately there is little danger of wearisome discus- 
sions, the edition referred to being, in all but trifles, identical with 
the received version.” 

THE Musicat Crrote.—(H. Vickers, 317, Strand).—The fifth 
volume of this marvellously cheap ‘‘ Journal of Copyright and 
Standard Music,” consisting of compositions by well known authors 
for the voice, pianoforte, violin, harmonium, &c., has just been 
issued. The present volume contains 25 songs, 20 pianoforte pieces 
(fantasias, English, French, a and other marches), 13 pieces 
of dance music (quadrilles, polkas, galops, &c.), 6 compositions for 
the violin, and 3 for the harmonium. Altogether, 67 pieces of 
music occupying 144 pages, the price being only one shilling. No 
one can complain of want of enterprise in the publisher, and every 
+ perforce admire his courage in risking so much to gain so 
ittle. 





THE OTHER “GRAND OLD MAN.” 
ON HIS ATTAINING HIS HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, 
Arr—‘‘ The King of the Cannibal Islands.” 

There is a Rival Grand Old Man, And can go through a Jewish fast, 
Renowned from Beersheba to Dan, | Whereat a Christian stands aghast. 
Whose name will with this tune just | Your charitable deeds, Sir Mo, 

sean, Alike Jew, Turk, and Christian 

Sir Moses Montefiore! know, 

He was @ hundred, Friday last, Your health, in rare old Clos-Vougeot, 
He still enjoys a light repast, Sir Moses Montefiore ! 














Punch. 
NE#W SONGS BY L. BADIA. 
PASTORAL in F and G (“‘ SING, SING, BIRD IN THE WooD” ks oce O 
LEAVES OF AUTUMN. Poetry by L. N. FERRI... 272i 33 
FAIR WA! . 49, 


S MY LADY (‘‘Com’ ERA BELLA”) 0.00. cee 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 





Composed or Arranged by 
1, Dulcedomum. §.A.T.B, ... per “a |e Sir G. A, Macfarren 
2. Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. ie _ 
3. The girl I’ve left behind me, 8.A4.T.B. see ” 
4. British Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B. ... etits, = 4ae * 
5. Long live England’s future Queen. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. ... .. «. Balfe 
7. Thusspake onesummer’sday. S.A.T.Bo .. 0 0 oe 0 «= Abt 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, <a pee ae Gounod 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) er aa a 
10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. ... — ... ... Brinley Richards 
ll. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.T.T.B. Sir G. A. Macfarren 
12. a Chorus... ie pe a pa Gounod 
13 ay van Hours (for six female voices) ... Joseph Robinson 
14, e Gipsy Chorus ES wos om ae os “ah ... Balfe 
15. Ave Maria... ... on he key eae oe = wees Arcade 
16, Hark! the herald angels sing. 8,A.T.B. eo eee Mendelssohn 
17, England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. ... .. Sir J. Benedict 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. ae oe J.L. Hatton 2 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 5.A.TB.  ... Henry Smart 
20. Spring's Return, 8.A.T.B. cos an a a ” 
21. Anold Church Song. S8.A.T.B, ... pee pee a ‘a 
22. Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... «<e hee cee av ” 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B.... ... ... Aa eae aa ” 
24, Cold Autumn wind. §8.A.T.B. ... ” 
25. Orpheus with his lute, 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 
| Ne YS re 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. ... Sir G. 4. Macfarren 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8.A.T.B. ies Dr Rimbault 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... é ad 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ae “ 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. ... . L. de Rille 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. i .. Cherubini 
33. Weare spirits, 8.8.3. ie a a Sir G. A, Macfarren 
34. Market Chorus (Afasaniello). 8.A.T.B.... pt on Auber 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello), 8.A.T.B.  .., ” 
36. The Water Sprites. S.A.T.B. ... a 7 pon Kiicken 
37. Eve's glittering star. S.A.T.B. ... 0. cee tee ee im 
38. When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B. 20.0 ce ee nee ee 
39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B.  ... oe ps 9 
40. Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8.A.T.B.... Rossini 
i. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern ja me on ow, Ge 
42, Sunof mysoul. S.A.T.B.... ... .. _..  .. Brinley Richards 
43, "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. §8.A.T.B.... ... @. A. Osborne 


CHAPPELL’S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 


44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. ... eee ae ‘a 
45. O Thou, Whose power ( ~ ¥ from Mosé in Egitto) pe Rossini 
46, The Guard onthe Rhine. 8.A.T.B._... re Sir G. A. Macfarren 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B.... ao pa 
48. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 8.A.T.B. .. G@.A. Osborne 
49. Te DeuminF... we ose oo one oes sad ove Jackson 
50. Te Deum in F... pm ade a Nares 
51. Charity (La Oarita). 8.8.8. <a Rossini 
52. Cordelia, A.T.T.B. ... ny G. A. Osborne 
OO Eimew.. CARR | cs | we Walter Hay 
54, Ohorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) A. Randegger 
55. The Offertory Sentences...  ... 0 «s . Edmund Rogers 
56. The Red-Oross Knight oss ... Dr Calleott 
57. The Chough and Crow . Sir H. R. Bishop 
58. The ‘‘Carnovale”... a one ese Rossini 
59. Softly falls the moonlight ... . Edmund Rogers 
60. Air by Himmel i aye Henry Leslie 
61. Offertory Sentences ... : di exe E. Sauerbrey 
62, The Resurrection... — ... ha ina ae O. Villiers Stanford 
63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Song ... . H.d. Byron and W. M. Lutz 
64. The Menof Wales ... ...  ... «+ «+ + Brinley Richards 
65. Dame Durden... eas os eee fe * “ded 
66, A little farm well tillee we ee ove HOOK 
67. There was a simple maiden Sir G. A. Macfarren 
68. Fair Hebe ie, <a on wee yen je 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair oe «se eee 2 
70. The jovial Man of Kent... ane en ace a 
71. The Oak and the Ash pe aaa ‘in a ‘és 
72. Heart of Oak ... oe oe iad pea 
73. Come to the sunset tree W. A. Phillpott 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. SS Po ea W. F. Banks 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (Ji Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 

voices on ia a. a. ac ... J. Massenet 
16, Aloveldyl. GABB. 2.0 9 0 cco cee ope co a 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B. _... oa pie me ... J. Yarwood 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean ... Thomas J. Dudeney 
79. Our merry boys at sea ove ae ae ane ..J. Yarwood 
80. Christ is risen (Euster Anthem). 8.A.T.B. .. 0. ... Berlioz 
81. When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demcnio)... A. Rubinstein 
82. Hymn of Nature _... na a * a . Beethoven 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) W. Maynard 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 2) a 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... 9.0. se wee tee ee Haydn 
86. A May Carol. 8.8.C. pa ... Joseph Robinson 
87. The bright-hair'd Morn. A.T.T.B. Theodor L. Clemens 
88. Oh, Rest (Velleda) ... pe wn pas awe .. ©. H. Lenepveu 
89. Love reigneth overall. T.T.B.B. a O. G. Elsdsser 
90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. cia ae ea we - 
91. The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Carol) Theodor L. Clemens 
92. Busy, Ourious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. « »» 
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LYRA STVDENTIVM 


PIANOFORTE PIECES 


OF VARIOUS DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 


EMINENT COMPOSERS. 








OONTENTS. 
NO. S. D» | NO. Ss D. 
1. Gigue (from the Fifth French | 14. Allegro (Schnell und_be- 
Suite) hs = a J. CRE SS | weglich), Op. 7,No.4 ... Mendelssohn 3 0 
2. Sonatain A... is ... Paradies... 4 © |15. Andante (Sehnsiichtig), Op. 
3. AllegroVivace(from Concerto 9, BwvG x. Gi ... Mendelssohn 3 
in F, Op. 17) ion .. Dussek ... 5 © | 16, Toccata in B flat ... a, oo. 
4. Introduction and Gavotte .... Dr Arne... 4 © }|17. TwolInventions ... oe fe ee, on 3 
5. Fantasia in C eee > See =. 3 8 18, Novellette in B minor, Op. 
6. Sarabande and Allemande | 99, No.9 ... a ... Schumann 3 0 
in E an ak ws fv &, Ole 4 @ | 19. First movement from Sonata, 
7. Minuet, with Variations, and | ee ee me | 
Allegro... sn ... Dr Arne... 4 © |20. LaChasse ... sae 0 PM eg 
8. Sonatain E minor... ... Paradies... 4 ©1491. First movement from Con- 
9. Adagio vt tee -. J. B. Cramer 3 0 | certo, Op. 15 mee ... Beethoven... 6 oO 
10. Minuet and Trio in E major Haydn ... 3 © | 22. Gavotte with Variations (A 
11. Air (from Gluck’s “Armida”), | minor)... a ... Rameau... 4 
with Variations ... ... Hummel... 4 0 (23. Valse in E minor ... opt), AE. Conn, a 
12. First movement from Con- |24. Presto in G minor (Sonata 
certo in F, Op. 45... ... Moscheles... 5 0O | No. 6) = hs .. F.Turini 3.0 
| 


13. Giga (from Second Sonata) Paradies... 3 0 | 
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